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WE MAKE OUR BOW 


The problem of existence is a nut that the philosophers cannot 
crack. Why we poor mortals are here at all we know not, and nobody 
knows. Yet each of us, with sophomoric cocksureness, is confident 
that because his own petty self clings by tooth and toenail to this 
madly whirling world as it is catapulted through immeasurable space, 
certain matters of great importance to the Infinite will be much better 
cared for than if Earth’s passenger list were shortened by one. It 
may be conceit, or it may be of the eternal verities, that we loom so 
large to ourselves. 

The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—well, it is here. Why it is 
here—ah, that’s a pretty query, indeed, and well it might puzzle the 
philosophers. 

The Faculty of GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS has long 
observed, with very great patience and self-restraint, that the Educa- 
tional World wallows and wabbles a good deal in its orbit for want of 
a truly Titanic touch to steady it and propel it neatly on its way. 
Modesty at first prevented the very obvious remedy, but of late our 
less selfish self has come to the fore. We are going to do our best. 
Lacking practice, we shall at first, no doubt, fall a little short of per- 
fection. But give us time. Remember, we pray you, that the poor 
old E. W. was in a bad way before we took hold. Even a Titanic touch 
requires a little while to get its hand in. 

Seriously—we think that there is room for an educational journal 
which, although national, understands and is particularly interested in 
the great, awakening South. The educational South has lacked self- 
expression, and this partly at least because there has not been a suit- 
able vehicle. But truth is not sectional; we shall welcome writers 
from everywhere and publish ideas, as we may be able, which will 
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help school folk wherever they may be. We shall try to remember 
that not all worth-while research proceeds from GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. We shall seek to eschew hobbies. We think 
that educational ideas can be elucidated and promoted without being 
trade-marked and reduced to advertising catch-phrases. We shall 
aim to condense; we do not know whether a journal of education can 
exist without padding, but we propose to find out. 

We are in the hands of our friends. We invite contributors, and 
we invite subscribers. The printer insists that he cannot put us out 
in this attractive garb altogether as a charity, but must have about 
1,750,000 roubles every now and then. We wish help—mundane and 
spiritual; and we wish criticism—which is another way of phrasing 
the same thought. We shall not shy at brickbats. But we like them 
better—they are considerably softer and more friendly—when they 
come wrapped in U. S. green paper marked officially in the corners 
with a “2” preceded by a cabalistic sign like this: “$.” 
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“PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION OF TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THOMAS ALEXANDER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The fundamental justification for the existence of instructional su- 
pervision is the commonly accepted principle that the efficiency of 
teachers can be increased through the guidance of a director of their 
activities. It is the consensus of expert opinion that this principle is 
sound, though rigid proof of the fact has not yet been submitted. 
Carefully controlled experiments to prove the actual worth of super- 
vision have been too few in number and too narrow in scope to be of 
much value in settling this question. We have, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded to build up a vast supervisory scheme based upon acceptance of 
the above-mentioned principle. 

Upon this assumption, therefore, we wish to set forth in this arti- 
cle some of the fundamental theses that underlie good supervisory pro- 
cedure. These statements will bear directly upon the phases of su- 
pervision that have to do with the improvement of classroom teaching, 
and will have little reference to the many other phases of school work. 
In later articles each of the principles here set forth will be discussed 
at greater length, and concrete illustrations of these principles will be 
given. 


It is the function of supervision to translate the aims of education 
anid of the school into terms which the teachers can understand. 


It is the obligation of leadership to name and to clarify the objec- 
tives which shall be attained, and it is fundamental in a democratic 
school system that there be general acceptance of these objectives by 
everyone connected with the schools. Although it is not the duty or 
function of the supervisor to set arbitrarily the aims of the school, it 
is his function to make clear the purposes and ends served by the ac- 
tivities in which the teachers are engaged. Whether the aims are of 
the tangible or the intangible sort, a clear conception of what these 
aims are is absolutely essential to the direction of the teaching and 
measuring of its results. ; 

This is not only the most important function of the supervisor, but 
also the most difficult; and consequently we find that this principle 
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of supervision is seldom adequately developed. If but one adverse 
criticism were to be made of present-day supervision, it would be that 
the real purposes and functions of education are not kept clearly in 
mind. Few supervisors have themselves a sound, workable philoso- 
phy of education. Supervisors who do, indeed, have such a philoso- 
phy, and who, in addition, have the ability to make the purposes of 
education tangible, clear-cut conceptions for their teachers, have gone 
far ahead toward the full accomplishment of their task. 


II 


It is the function of supervision to establish a working agreement 
by which the entire teaching staff is willing to carry on its activities. 


In a democracy it is essential that the control of our school system 
be democratic. Teaching is a coéperative undertaking; and to secure 
the best results, there should exist between the supervisors and the 
teachers not only unity of purpose, but also unity of intention with 
reference to the aims, content, and method, as well as all other phases 
of school work. This active codperation can be obtained only by divi- 
sion of work and responsibility. 

Toward effecting this happy partnership, it should be understood, 
however, that a codperative undertaking need not necessarily be domi- 
nated by the mediocrity of group opinion. There is no essential vir- 
tue in opinion arrived at by popular vote. Tactfully, of course, but 
with ultimate finality, the supervisor should be the leader in setting 
forth the aims and objectives of the school, and the teaching staff 
should ultimately accept and coéperate to achieve these aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Ill 


It is the function of the supervisor to interpret the curriculum to 
the teacher. 


Courses of study, particularly those which are flexible and allow 
adaptation to special needs, have to be interpreted to teachers in the 
light of the needs of the community, of the school, and of individual 
classes or pupils. Supervision should perform this work of interpre- 
tation sd that there will not be confusion of plan or misdirection of 
energy during teaching. 

The methods best adapted to the development of this principle will 
be discussed at some length in another article. Suffice it to say here 
that all relations of the supervisor and the teacher with reference to 
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the curriculum, both in its making and in its use, would fall for dis- 
cussion under this principle. 

It is only through a continuity of purpose extending over a period 
of years that ideals or skills may be established in pupils. This con- 
tinuity can be attained only if the supervisory authority has clearly 
conceived the goals to be reached and what knowledge and skills are 
of most worth in bringing these ends about. The curriculum as a 
means of attaining the purpose of the school must have an interpreta- 
tion through which runs a unity of purpose. 

It is to be assumed that the supervisory authority has grasped more 
clearly than the teachers the function and the aim of the school in 
general and has a more definite conception of the function of the cur- 
riculum. Only if this assumption is true will supervision be worth 
while and effective. It is also evident that a supervisor should have 
thorough acquaintance with the subject-matter of the elementary 
school curriculum, inasmuch as the accuracy of knowledge on the 
part of the teacher will come constantly under supervisory notice. 
One of the most fundamental weaknesses of supervisors is a compara- 
tively superficial knowledge of elementary school subject-matter. In- 
terpretation of the curriculum means also the ability to organize the 
subject-matter into teaching units, projects, types, and the like. 


IV 


It is the function of supervision to establish clearly the principles 
of method which are at the basis of the teachers’ activities. 


Having once determined the aims and the general objectives of the 
course of study, supervision should set forth the best means by which 
the teachers individually and collectively may achieve them. This 
function of supervision includes not only a determination or an agree- 
ment upon the general principles of method that are considered fun- 
damental in classroom procedure, but also a setting forth of the prin- 
ciples that shall govern the selection and use of any point of teaching 
technique. This phase of supervision means the direction of a teach- 
er’s activities in its widest and most complete sense. 

While we have stated it to be the function of supervision to set forth 
the fundamental principles to be employed, yet it is not implied that 
these principles are to be handed down arbitrarily, but, on the con- 
trary, only after such principles have been discussed and agreed upon 
in general by teachers and supervisors. Nor should the general ac- 
ceptance of the fundamental, and most assuredly not of special, prin- 
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ciples preclude the privilege of capable and experienced teachers’ try- 
ing out other methods and devices. 


Vv 

It is the function of supervision to direct the activities of teachers . 
through the establishment of immediate teaching objectives upon the 
basis of a well-defined supervisory program. 

Each year it is necessary for a teacher to have special as well as 
general objectives in her work. It is the work of the supervisor, 
therefore, to help teachers as a group and individually to determine 
the definite ends to be accomplished within a given period of time. 
It is without question impossible to work all at once upon the many 
teaching problems that arise within a given grade. 

The part of wisdom is for the supervisor to see that each teacher or 
group of teachers is attacking the most essential and pressing prob- 
lems. It is a matter of common observation that many teachers sel- 
dom or never have definite specific educational ends or problems be- 
fore them. Frequently this situation is brought about by lack of 
training as how to analyze class or individual difficulties and to select 
points of weakness where attack is most needed. The specific objec- 
tives of classroom teachers should be selected in the light of the expe- 
rience of the teacher and supervisor, and should be largely anticipa- 
tory in nature—positive measures looking ahead to prevent mistakes 
rather than remedial measures for bad present situations which might 
have been avoided. The immediate objectives for individual classes or 
for schools must be decided upon on the basis of the general aims of 
education which are already laid down by the course of study. 


VI 


It is the function of supervision to analyze teaching situations and 
to suggest future measures. 


Probably the most difficult principle of supervision to apply—this 
is of the utmost importance. Frequently a supervisor finds it pos- 
sible to judge the quality of instruction or to measure the results of 
instruction, yet entirely beyond his ability to analyze the situation 
that confronts the teacher and to suggest adequate remedial treat- 
ment. Disease is more easily noted to be present than recognized, 
diagnosed, and cured. It is at this point that supervision generally 
breaks down. 


Scientific studies in the analysis of typical difficulties in classroom 
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instruction will tend to provide supervisors with a technique in diag- 
nosis and treatment which is now badly needed and without which 
supervision can never be fully effective. Several excellent recent 
studies of this sort have been made. Many supervisors and teachers 
are able to note the weaknesses in a class, the bare fact that such and 
such a weakness does exist; but determination of the cause of the 
weakness and of its remedy are entirely different matters and are 
exceedingly difficult to arrive at. It is, however, just this definite help 
in diagnosis and treatment that the teacher really needs and wants. 
Chiefly because of the lack of this kind of help, teachers complain of 
the uselessness of supervision. 

No doubt there are type situations in the classroom, just as there 
are in law, medicine, and science, each case having its own character- 
istics. And no doubt there are typical remedies for such cases. Yet 
teaching situations are usually very complex, owing to the many per- 
sonalities involved, and for this reason are more difficult to analyze 
with a considerable degree of accuracy than are cases in physical or 
legal pathology. 

VII 


It is the function of supervision to judge the quality of instruction 
and to ascertain the efficiency of the results. 


After the teacher has a definite conception of the aim, method, and 
content of the elementary school—a conception arrived at through 
coéperation with the supervisor—it is the function of supervision to 
establish standards by which the quality and efficiency of instruction 
may be accurately measured. Unfortunately we have not yet devel- 
oped very reliable means of measuring the more intangible, the sec- 
ondary, the concomitant results of school activities. In many respects 
these for the present incommensurable products of school work are 
the vastly more important. The quality of instruction is measured 
by both subjective and objective standards. 

While it is almost impossible to judge the quality of instruction 
without considering the results obtained, it is best as far as possible 
to think of the character of the instructional procedure, irrespective 
of results, considering chiefly such problems as the selection and ar- 
rangement of subject-matter, the adaptability of the content and 
method to the children concerned, reliability and accuracy of facts 
taught, subjective elements in the classroom situation, social values, 
personal qualifications, and the like. 

In estimating the quality and efficiency of instruction, supervision 
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relies both upon the observation of classroom activities and upon 
objective measurements of classroom products in the various subjects 
of instruction. The efficiency of a teacher’s work, it must be remem- 
bered, is finally determined only by the progress of the pupil, consid- 
ered in the light of his ability. No teacher can be judged fairly or 
adequately unless the character of the class with which the teacher 
works is rather intimately known. 


It is the function of supervision to develop a technique for its own 
procedure. 


It is self-evident that it is necessary in carrying on any special line 
of activity for those engaged in it to develop a mode of procedure, ma- 
chinery, for the work in hand. In school supervision the modes of pro- 
cedure are, in part: observation, demonstration lessons, conferences, 
reading or study clubs, institutes, individual and group conferences, 
written instructions, teacher rating, and other measures intended to 
lead teachers to perform the work that is considered the most desirable. 
In the present stage of development of supervision it has not yet been 
determined which of these supervisory activities or devices is most 
important, or how important any one of them is. A proper evalu- 
ation of these forms of supervisory activity awaits considerable inves- 
tigation, long and careful in nature. At present there is very little 
uniformity in the practice of supervisors as to the method of treat- 
ment or the amount of emphasis laid upon any of the above-mentioned 
devices. 


Ix 
It is the function of supervision to measure its own activity. 


Just as teaching must be subjected to inspection and must be 
checked up, so supervisory activities must be examined and the results 
tested. The application of this principle would involve the careful 
accounting of all the supervisory activities and projects of the year 
with respect to the actual gains made by the system in respect to in- 
structional improvement. A large part of supervision may be tested 
by the same objective standards by which much of a teacher’s work 
is tested. There are, however, certain results which we now think 
are attributable to supervision that cannot be determined by any 
standards thus far developed. 
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The reader should bear in mind that the principles set forth in this 
brief summary are not exclusive of each other. This fact will be 
shown clearly in the illustrations and discussions of these principles 
which are to appear in later articles. The purpose of the present 


paper is to set before the reader a clear, comprehensive definition of 
the term supervision. 
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‘ THE REIGN OF THE COMMONPLACE IN EDUCATION 


CHARLES A. McMURRY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The history of education shows a marked tendency in all kinds of 
studies to drop back into verbalism. To prevent this backsliding and 
to maintain vigorous thought in studies, a perpetual agitation for 
these higher intellectual standards is necessary. 

During the past thirty years there has been a powerful enrichment 
and expansion of school studies, with the avowed purpose of awaken- 
ing strong intellectual interests. An examination of recent textbooks 
will also show constantly renewed efforts to break away from the dull 
and cramping dogmatism of the older texts and to bring into service 
a richer, more stimulating thought material. The inductive method 
of approach is also being tried out in many ways. 

But the old demon of formalism is a tough customer and a shrewd 
reactionary, and he fights with an unfaltering determination. In 
short, powerful influences are constantly at work to maintain the 
steady grind of the educational mill in turning out the old standard 
products. But education is subject to periodic fluctuations, and it 
runs into extremes. One of these extreme tendencies has now reached 
a well-marked development, and has even become fashionable. It is 
the habit of expressing all manner of thought in the form of dull com- 
monplace. It is a kind of mental degeneration that borders on feeble- 
mindedness. 

The following passage from the first page of a grammar-school 
geography illustrates this: 

“One of the things to be learned at the very beginning of the study 
of geography is that the earth is an immense globe or ball. The sur- 
face of this ball is uneven and the lower parts are filled with water. 
The great body of water on the earth is called the ‘sea’ or ‘ocean.’ 
The part of the earth’s surface not covered with water is called ‘land.’ 
Land consists of rock and soil. Rock extends under the ocean as well 
as under the soil.” 

When a grammar-school text is stocked with this kind of trite in- 
formation, it is over-simple. We should remember that the word 
simple has two meanings. 

The first paragraph of a book on elementary economics runs thus: 
“Production and economy the basis of prosperity. A nation pros- 
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pers on what it produces. It can continue to prosper only so long 
and in so far as it continues to produce, year in and year out, century 
after century, millennium after millennium. Production, however, 
is not enough; the nation must also economize. In fact, production 
itself is a form of economy.” 

This curt method of abstraction is an artificial device for making 
instruction dull if not meaningless. 

In spite of many tendencies toward fresh and ineteneatiies studies 
in our day, dullness and mediocrity have become fashionable. The 
dull commonplace has risen to high renown and the devotees of trite 
homily sit in high places. All great subjects of study can be brought 
down from their high estate (of stimulating thought) to the level of 
pithless commonplace, to hackneyed generalities that betray the slug- 
gish mind. This is, indeed, the road that leads down to intellectual 
stagnation. Reduce and boil down and emasculate American history, 
and you have our standard requirement—five hundred pages of sum- 
marized outlines of all the chief happenings since Columbus’ time. It 
is too much like reading epitaphs in the historic graveyard. Are 
these merely the headlines denoting the burial place of dead issues? 
Why should children be brought up in a historical boneyard, when 
they might be traveling with Columbus on his first voyage or march- 
ing and camping with Boone on his first trip to the hunting grounds 
of Kentucky? 

Outside of our standard textbooks, history is not uninteresting. 
Break through the barriers of this formal method into real history, 
into live biography and historic enterprise, and we shall breathe the 
atmosphere of high thought and endeavor. Our American history, 
in its main themes, is surcharged with the life energy of a mighty and 
onward-moving people. Put the children into contact with these 
stalwart men and women absorbed in the powerful movements of 
American life, and their spirits will keep pace with these stirring real- 
ities. 

Children’s minds are not cast in the mold of dull uniformity. They 
are not by nature indifferent and callous to the things of the spirit. 
On the contrary, they are keen and intrepid in the search for signifi- 
cant truth. 

There is no place left in science or geography or history for the 
dull mediocre and humdrum; no place for a lifeless fact, much less 
for a collection of lifeless facts. The stupid factual is wretched stuff 
upon which to feed the minds of children. They demand something 
snappy and bold and vigorous—not the plain ordinary, but the un- 
usual and remarkable, the hero of a tale or of a bold exploit. They 
have a bent, not for the mean and trifling, but for what is outstand- 
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ing and significant. Their favorites are strong men and women, who 
touch the imagination and arouse the intelligent spirit. Instruction 
should never leave a child in the dead dumps. The stale common- 
place supplies no stimuli and no standards for educational effort. It 
is utterly lacking in mental spice and vigor. 

The best things in life should be the standards for the school. Let 
literature illustrate with such stories as “The King of the Golden 
River,” Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes,” and “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” A piece of real literature is never commonplace. It shines with 
aninner light. It has in it a quality of intrinsic splendor which moth 
nor rust cannot corrupt. It bows down to no dumb idols, but wor- 
ships at a living altar. 

No work of art is commonplace. It is lifted high above such ba- 
nalities. True art should never be dragged into the gutter. It is too 
high born to deal with any but the best themes, and these it gilds with 
its own splendor. True art will convert the plainest workshop into 
a studio. The schoolroom should be radiant with the best things in 
literature, in art, and in all the superior works of the human spirit. 
All finer teaching is artistic, not flat and tasteless, not dull and trifling. 
Many of our textbooks are incurably sad and commonplace, and this is 
their utter condemnation. Children require healthy and wholesome 
stimulation of thought in every lesson. Why should not our textbooks 
be the most interesting and vital books ever written? This is already 
true of many of the literary selections used in the reading work of the 
grades. 

Language and grammar have suffered as much as any study from 
this drift toward the empty technique of expression. Witness the 
long-continued, tedious drills on the eight parts of speech in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades. Witness likewise the excess of formal 
composition and word drill. Geography, in spite of its novel content 
and wealth of human and social interest, often drops down to a weary 
enumeration of products and places and names. The introduction 
of nature study and science promised to usher in a new day and a 
revived spirit in school studies; but the enthusiasm waned and the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow was seldom discovered. Even 
good stories and poems in literature seem to end sometimes in the 
land of boredom. 

The fact that we have a greatly expanded and enriched curriculum 
is no guarantee that the children are responding in full measure to 
these excellent stimuli, or that they are appropriating the training 
and cultural values of these noble studies. Our dreams looking to- 
ward these higher achievements in the education of children seem to 
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fade away, and we find ourselves again at the foot of the ladder in 
the midst of dull and commonplace platitudes. 

But this is a low level of achievement in which we can find no 
satisfaction. We know well that there are plenty of schools where 
teachers and children are traveling along the plateaus and higher 
levels of thought, and we know that our whole system of training 
needs to be brought to this higher level. Moreover, we know that we 
have at our command the educational resources with which to achieve 
this important result. The development of our school system and of 
studies in recent years has placed these remarkable resources in our 
hands. A well-educated body of teachers, fully equipped with knowl- 
edge and professional experience, is the great need of education. 

It is well to understand fully the difficulties and the handicap un- 
der which our school system is now operating. 

The school cult of our time is powerfully headed toward common- 
place. Any one who doubts this should be imprisoned for six months 
in a library consisting wholly of school texts (barring, however, the 
literature found in our readers). The studies are stuffed with a col- 
lection of dull and lifeless generalities, the hackneyed and hardened 
commonplaces of our schools. The time of children is too precious to 
be wasted on these vague and fruitless concepts, which bulk large in 
our course of study. Children are mentally starving in the midst of 
plenty, for we have never before had such an abundance of produc- 
tive and inspiring thought matter. 

The steady process of condensing and epitomizing these resources 
into dull abstractions has gone on for several decades, till we now have 
an outline course of study that names everything and explains noth- 
ing—an elaborate nomenclature of terms and a meager and vanish- 
ing content of thought. In the grades, in the high schools, and in 
colleges the important ideas have been stunted. They have not been 
allowed to develop to their full stature, but have been trimmed and 
pruned and dwarfed. The excessive dullness of these condensations 
blunts the edge of all knowledge and paralyzes the naturally robust 
energy of children. The above-named facts regarding language, ge- 
ography, and history are symptomatic of a general educational malady, 
which, coming on gradually, like a creeping paralysis, has pervaded 
and weakened the whole educational structure. It is a powerful and 
depressing influence in the higher and lower schools, in the Sunday 
schools, and in churches. 

Outside of the regular schools, no such fatalistic descent into dull- 
ness is in evidence, except, perhaps, in the pulpit, which belongs in a 
sense to the teaching profession. The world outside of the school is 
ablaze with enterprise, teeming with projects, struggling against 
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mighty odds to reconcile and harmonize its conflicting forces. The 
game of life is getting almost too exciting, too revolutionary, too de- 
structive. Enterprising spirits are beginning to shun the school; 
even boys and girls discover the emptiness of its formule and turn 
away. The pedant and the recluse, mumbling over these dead for- 
mulz, is certainly no true exponent of the spirit of our age, except in 
so far as this ancient, worn-out régime manifests its survival in some 
of our textbooks and other hide-bound methods of teaching. 

The powerful thought studies—history, science, geography, and lit- 
erature—must be released from this oppressive bondage to the com- 
monplace. No plan of education can be satisfactory which neutral- 
izes the copious thought energy inherent in these studies. Children 
are entitled to a full measure of the stimulating and inspiring thought 
in these great subjects. It would be a wise plan still further to 
strengthen and reorganize the curriculum on an energetic thought 
basis and to lay the main emphasis of education upon the intensive 
development of these basic constructive ideas. These blazing centers 
of thought are quite equal to the task of illuminating the world. Such 
central themes are the true world builders, as they gather and organize 
the appropriate materials of knowledge. 

True education demands not that we drag all studies down to this 
flat level of stolid commonplace, but rather that we lift them up and, 
on the basis of these new and inspiriting conquests, climb to the up- 
lands and plateaus of human experience—in short, that we capitalize 
this splendid increment of scholarship and culture which has been 
poured so lavishly into our modern curriculum. 

There are plenty of dull spots in school work where children must 
buckle to their tasks, there are many drill exercises demanding stren- 
uous effort; but, as Lowell says: “Life is dull enough at the best, and 
we need not go about to make it duller than it is.” 
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THE PRESENT-DAY DEMAND FOR GEOGRAPHY» 


A.E.PARKINS ~ 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Within the last three or four decades the major economic interests 
of the country have shifted from an agricultural to an industrial basis, 
from a condition in which the exports were largely raw products to a 
condition in which a large part of the output of our forests, mines, 
and fields goes to many thousands of large-scale efficient factories. 
For decades the large amount of free and cheap fertile land delayed 
the development of manufactures, but after much delay we have at last 
come to be the greatest manufacturing country on the globe. 

An expansion in manufactures, a phenomenon of increasing popu- 
lation density, sooner or later calls for foreign markets. The large 
home market, furnished by a numerous, prosperous, and wealthy pop- 
ulation, has until lately absorbed the vast bulk of our manufactured 
products. We at last have a surplus of output, and our country to- 
day is in a neck-to-neck race with the other great countries of the 
world for world markets. 

Having come late into the field of industry and trade, late in com- 
parison with the leading countries of Western Europe, we have many 
handicaps to overcome. Our merchants and manufacturers must 
compete with old, well-organized foreign firms with a reputation for 
honest and fair dealing, experience in factory production, widespread 
machinery for international exchange, well-established markets, and 
experience in dealing with foreign people. For these reasons we are 
in a critical position, and need to muster all of our forces if we are to 
succeed. Success will be to that nation that knows best its resources, 
uses best its sources of power, and knows best the markets it wishes to 
cultivate. Our schools and colleges must come more and more to the 
assistance of the nation in solving these big problems. In England, 
France, and especially Germany, the schools have long been of ines- 
timable assistance in advancing industry and commerce. What have 
they done in America, and what are they doing? 

In the South, where the economic activities are still largely associ- 
ated with agriculture, only a few, even in educational circles, realize 
what changes have occurred in the country as a whole in our educa- 
tional system, from the elementary school to the university, as a con- 
sequence of recent changes in our economic life and our social envi- 
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ronment. The greatest changes are to be found in the states in the 
North and the East, where the greatest industrial development has 
taken place. Here it is that in the higher institutions of learning 
many new departments have been established and many new subjects 
have come into the curricula, and among these is Geography. 

Modern Geography, with its strong leaning toward the economic 
and commercial phases of man’s activities, has had its growth and de- 
velopment in about the last twenty years, and is to a large degree a 
response to this change. Twenty years ago there was only one uni- 
versity in the country that had more than 100 students enrolled in 
Geography. That was the University of Chicago, with 150. The 
University of Wisconsin had about 80. To-day at the University of 
Chicago the Department of Geography enrolls more than any other 
department, and its teaching staff numbers about 10. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin enrolls 1,100 students each semester and has a 
teaching staff of a dozen instructors. The enrollment in Geography 
at the University of Pennsylvania exceeds that at either Chicago or 
Wisconsin, 1,300 or more students being taught each semester. These 
are now the three leading universities regarding Geography. In ad- 
dition to these, there are a score or more with departments manned by 
from two to five instructors. Geography to-day is taught in thirty 
representative universities and colleges. In some of the larger nor- 
mal schools of the country the enrollment has had a like gain. Some 
departments here number from three to five instructors. The fact is, 
Geography is growing so rapidly that the institutions equipped to 
train teachers for departments in universities and colleges are not 
able to supply instructors for the increasing enrollment. This growth 
is the recognition of the value of certain phases of the subject in the 
preparation of youths to take their place in the changing economic or- 
der. In the development of departments of Geography in the larger 
universities, America is but following the line of development in En- 
gland, France, and Germany, where for many years there have been 
large enrollments in the subject of Geography. 

The demand for Geography comes from students in many different 

departments of study, but we may classify these students into two 
- main groups. First are those taking the courses because of the direct 
practical value in the work they are preparing for, such as advisory 
positions in the consular service, in the bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, in the State Department, with exporting and importing 
firms, and with banking houses dealing in foreign bonds and securi- 
ties. The major work of these students is often done in the depart- 
ment of Economics or in the schools of Commerce and Administration, 
the Geography courses being required courses. The second group of 
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students taking Geography elect the courses because they find them 
of practical and cultural value in interpreting and strengthening their 
other subjects and in keeping them in touch with the great economic 
and international problems of the world. 

The argument for the establishment of Geography departments in 
an institution in the North and East is not applicable to all parts of 
the South at the present time, and we can hardly expect it to be. A 
school should always reflect local demands. But the South is becom- 
ing more and more industrial. The vast resources of raw products 
and power cannot long rest undeveloped. When the tide of human 
migration is once turned our way, scores of cities at power sites and 
mines that are now merely distributing centers will become industrial 
centers, and every port will be crowded with ships for distant lands. 
But such a development will be slow, and the changes in our institu- 
tions to meet the changing demands will be slow accordingly. The 
argument for Geography courses in Southern colleges and universities 
and in academies or teacher-training departments rests upon the fact 
that the subject in some of its phases—in fact, in maiy of its phases— 
has interesting cultural and practical information to offer college stu- 
dents in general. Certain phases of Geography are almost essential 
to a full understanding of many phenomena of human society and in- 
stitutions. 

The majority of students enrolled in the Geography departments 
of the large institutions are not those pursuing courses leading to busi- 
ness careers. The second group makes up the larger portion of en- 
rollment—that is, students taking their major work in Agriculture, 
Biology, History, Geology, Literature, Sociology, and other subjects. 

A description of a few of the courses may reveal the cause for this 
demand. Our limited space will not permit a discussion of all the dif- 
ferent courses offered ; for, according to a recent report of an investi- 
gator, more than forty different and distinct courses are listed in the 
catalogs of American universities. One of the large universities of- 
fers thirty-four courses. The second largest Geography department 
in the country offers twenty. Many offer from ten to twelve, and 
many others five to ten. A large percentage of these courses in the 
larger departments are of graduate rank, leading to the degrees of 
master of arts or of science and doctor of philosophy. 

Physiography is a course common to all institutions. In all, it 
serves as an introductory course to other work in Geography. Me- 
teorology and Climatology also serve a similar purpose. These deal 
with weather and climate and their influence on man’s activities. 

By far the largest group, and the one that commands the greatest 
amount of attention, is the Economic and Commercial Geography 
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group. In this we find courses dealing with Commercial Raw Prod- 
ucts, with Industry, with Ocean Trade and Transportation, and with 
Overseas Commerce of the United States. Of great practical value 
are the courses on Conservation of Natural Resources and Land Utili- 
zation and Land Classification. In addition to these, there are courses 
on the Economic Geography of the United States, the Economic Geog- 
raphy of Europe, the Economic Geography of South America, and 
similar studies of other continents. 

Another important group is Regional Geography. In this group 
we find courses named Regional Geography of North America, Re- 
gional Geography of Middle America, of South America, of Europe, 
of Asia, and of Africa. The attempt in some of the large universi- 
ties is to develop an expert on the Geography of each one of the conti- 
nents. . 

The Geographic Influence group is another of importance and inter- 
est. The fundamental course in this department is called “Anthropo- 
geography,” a study of the principles of Human Geography. In this 
group are also listed courses dealing with Human Evolution and Mi- 
gration, with Racial Geography, with the Geography of the Great 
War, and with Geographic Influences in American History. Associ- 
ated with these is the History of Geographical Discovery. 

Other courses, not so easily grouped, are History of Geography, 
Topographic Maps, Cartography and Graphing, and Geography of the 
Soil. For the students who wish to pursue advanced work in Geog- 
raphy there are provisions for individual problems, research courses, 
and seminars. 

These widely distributed courses appeal to students with a wide 
variety of interests. A student of Agriculture finds in them excellent 
fundamental material for his work in soils, for a large part of the 
course in Physiography deals with the formation of soils, their litho- 
logical composition, the great evils of soil wash, and the methods of 
combating soil wash and erosion. Here he learns a great deal about 
ground water, soil solution, and the best conditions for obtaining an 
abundant domestic supply of water. An understanding of the prin- 
ciples of weather forecasting is also of inestimable value to the farmer. 
The course in Agricultural Geography broadens his horizon and dis- 
cusses the world-wide distribution of agricultural products and the 
geographic, economic, and other factors in this distribution. 

The biologist and the geographer find many things in common. 
Especially is this so in the newer developments of Zodlogy and Bot- 
any—namely, Animal Ecology, Plant Ecology, Animal Geography, and 
Plant Geography. In Ecology we study the forms and activities of 
life in relation to environment. Biology considers the classification ; 
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Geography, the environmental conditions. The new phase of Plant 
Geography studies the plants of the world in relation to the climates 
of their habitats. In this subject, Geography furnishes a large part 
of the essential data. Geography bears an interesting relation to 
both the physical and biological sciences. As James Bryce, quite as 
noted for his writings in the field of Geography as in Politics, sees it: 
“Geography constitutes the approach to all the physical sciences. It 
brings them all into relation with one another. It gives the student 
a proper conception of the relation of the science of nature to the 
science of man and shows how the different sciences of nature are re- 
lated to one another.” 

The History student has come to realize that Geography furnishes 
one of the keys to his subject, for it gives him the environmental set- 
ting in which the History was enacted. When History became a rec- 
ord of the activities of the people, in distinction to an account of the 
leaders, then Geography became an essential in its analytical study. 
In the long run, people act much in accordance with their environ- 
ment. Not all history is environmentally controlled, but the majority 
of the main events are. Particularly so is the trend of the economic 
development. The Anglo-Saxons in Canada, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa have different histories. We 
find among all these people many things in common (inheritances that 
are unmodified by environment), such as energy, enterprise, adapta- 
bility, tolerance, optimism, and a high sense of moral obligation; but 
their economic activities and their modes of life are as varied as are 
the conditions under which they live. Heredity and environment 
are both operative in history making. In a study of causal relations 
neither is to be forgotten. All of the contemporary historians have 
come to recognize the influence of environment and are coming to see 
that an intimate acquaintance with the land—the physical features, 
the soil, the resources, the climate, the plant life—and with the peo- 
ple—their density of population, racial traits, and social institutions— 
is essential to the interpretation of the history of any region. 

Do the geographers claim that their subject is a key to Literature? 
Is it not a fact that realistic historical novels, like “Ben Hur,” 
“Ivanhoe,” “Richard Carvel,” and many others, make their appeal 
because to a certain degree their environmental setting is real? We 
know that all of the best authors, to get the proper local color, make a 
thorough study of the setting for their productions. This physical 
environment is pretty much geography. Many excellent books fail 
to make their appeal because the majority of their readers do not feel 
the local color, the geography of the setting. A thorough knowledge 
of the geography of Scotland adds greatly to an interest in Scott. 
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Many parts of Kipling are better appreciated if we know India. 
Many of Robert Louis Stevenson’s books breathe the geography of the 
South Sea Islands. Many pieces of literature have a high educative 
value if studied for the local color that the author employs. We ad- 
mire some books because of their wonderful descriptions of the re- 
gional setting. One phase of literary criticism demands a knowledge 
of the geography of the setting. Ben Hur had to enact his part in 
Palestine and the eastern Mediterranean. If we do not know the 
geography of this region, how can we judge of the reality of the book? 

Geography contributes much to that great field which we may call 
“general knowledge,” for it touches many fields of science in treating 
the phenomena of its own particular field. It helps the geologist very 
distinctly in Geology. The sociologist recognizes that Geography 
contributes much to his field, and the geographer borrows also from 
the sociologist ; and so on with many of the other physical, social, and 
biological sciences. The interests of Geography are, therefore, many- 
sided. Unlike other sciences, it is world-wide in its scope. It treats 
phenomena from the world’s viewpoint. It takes for its theme the 
industry, the commerce, the aspirations, and the problems of the va- 
rious races and nations of the world. It is the best subject we teach 
in our colleges to give one an interest in current happenings that are 
so ably discussed in scores of excellent magazines and in our newspa- 
pers. The Geography student, better than any other, has a founda- 
tion to understand the great international problems that mean so 
much to the future prosperity of the world; for, as we are all coming 
to recognize, these problems are largely questions of resources, trade, 
land, and population density. And these matters constitute a part 
of the broad field of Geography. The broad scope of Geography, its 
many-sided interests, and the up-to-date-ness of its problems are prob- 
ably the chief reasons for its rapid growth and the demand for it in 
our institutions of higher learning. A clearer demand would cer- 
tainly arise should it be offered in any college, provided the proper 
courses are selected and a live and competent teacher teach them. 
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ART INSTRUCTION IN THE FIRST SIX GRADES ~ 


GRACE SOBOTKA 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


In an investigation of more than four hundred books, reports, and 
articles, the opinions of thirty-five recognized leaders in art educa- 
tion and elementary education have been considered in an attempt to 
answer the following questions regarding art instruction! in the first 
six grades: 


I. Why give instruction in art in these grades? 
What are the resulting values? 
What should be the aims? 
II. How should such instruction be given? 
What are the guiding principles? 
What should be the subject-matter ? 
What methods should be used? 
III. What are to be considered reasonable standards of attainment? 
IV. How may art instruction be tested and measured? 


The materials investigated have been organized so as to permit a 
brief summary in reply to each question. 


I. WHY GIVE INSTRUCTION IN ART IN THESE GRADES? 


A. What are the resulting values? 


The resulting values of art instruction in the first six grades func- 
tion in the child’s immediate and future life. 

1. The first of these values is utilitarian. Art instruction gives 
the child basic standards of good taste by which to judge in selecting, 
using, and producing objects for personal, home, industrial, and com- 
munity life.. 

2. The second of these values is cultural. Art instruction gives the 
child the ability to recognize and enjoy beauty of line, form, and color 
in nature and in the fine arts (architecture, sculpture, and painting), 
as well as in objects pertaining to everyday life. 

The work in drawing, construction, and design and color which the 


Art instruction as used here includes representation (drawing), construction, 
design and color, and appreciation. 
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child does in the first six grades makes the following contributions to 
these values: (1) Drawing gives the child the ability to express ideas 
and to record facts graphically; develops creative imagination, hab- 
its of clear thinking, and accurate observation; and aids memory. 
(2) Construction gives the child the ability to express ideas concretely. 
(3) Design and color give the child the fundamental principles by 
which the standards of good taste are determined. All of this work 
aids in developing the child’s ability to recognize and enjoy beauty 
wherever it may be found. 


B. What should be the aims? 
In general, the aims of art instruction in the first six grades should 


be 


1. To develop good taste, to give the child such training in the ap- 
plication of the fundamental principles of design and color that he 
may have a basis for judging the art quality of the objects which he 
selects, uses, and produces for personal, home, industrial, and com- 
munity life; and, through such training and through contact with 
examples of the fine arts, to give the child the ability to recognize and 
enjoy beauty wherever it may be found. 

2. To develop sufficient skill to enable the child to use drawing and 
construction freely in expressing ideas and recording facts. 

Specifically, the aims should be to develop in every child the ability: 

1. To draw the forms most needed in his illustrative and descrip- 
tive drawing. (See Standards of Attainment for a list of these 
forms.) 

2. To make plans and diagrams required in connection with the 
other work of the grade. 

3. To construct objects needed in classroom subjects or activities. 

4. To use principles of design and color in drawing and in construc- 
tion, in the arrangement of written and mounted work, and in the 
selection of articles for use. 

5. To recognize and enjoy beauty of line, form, and color in nature, 
in the fine arts, and in objects of everyday use. 


II. HOW SHOULD SUCH INSTRUCTION BE GIVEN? 
A. What are the guiding principles? 


The guiding principles of art instruction in the first six grades are: 
1. Drawing is a language, a means of expressing ideas and facts 
graphically. 
2. Construction is a means of expressing ideas and facts objectively. 
8. Design and color are essential factors in drawing and construc- 
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tion: in arrangement (composition) in drawing, and in consideration 
of materials, proportions, and decoration in construction. 

4. Art instruction should be taught by the regular grade teacher, 
who should be as well prepared to teach drawing, construction, design 
and color as she is to teach the regular grade subjects. 

5. Any child who can learn the usual grade subjects can learn to 
draw, to construct, and to use design and color reasonably well. The 
child who possesses so-called “special talent” in this work should be 
encouraged to develop that ability just as he would be encouraged to 
develop special skill in any other subject. 

6. The majority of children pass successively through several stages 
of ability in each of the phases of art instruction. Certain types of 
work are best suited to each stage, and should be taught then. 

7. Formal instruction in drawing, construction, and design and 
color is an aid in the development of ability in each of these phases of 
art instruction. This formal instruction should be given in order to 
build up a graphic vocabulary and to drill on those phases of work 
which cannot be taught in connection with the usual school subjects. 

8. Ability to draw one thing well does not imply like ability to draw 
other things. Each “word” of the graphic vocabulary must be taught 
separately. 

9. The desire to tell something is the motive upon which all good 
drawing is based; the desire to make something, the motive upon 
which good construction is based; and the desire to plan, to arrange, 
to decorate, or to select, the motive upon which design and color are 
based. 

10. Appreciation of the beautiful depends to a great extent upon the 
child’s experiences in the different phases of art instruction and upon 
a knowledge of art principles gained through these experiences. 


B. What should be the subject-matter? 


The subject-matter of art instruction in the first six grades should 
be based upon: 

1. The child’s school surroundings—the school building and lot, the 
schoolroom, the school housekeeping, the school work, and the teach- 
er’s costume. These should be made factors in the development of 
‘the child’s standards of good taste and appreciation of the beautiful. 

2. The regular school subjects. Drawing, construction, and design 
and color are not special subjects, but means of vitalizing the usual 
subjects and activities of the classroom. Consequently these sub- 
jects—literature, history and geography, and science—and activi- 
ties—dramas, festivals, holiday events, games, and sports—should 
be made the subject-matter of art instruction. The necessary graphic 
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vocabulary should be composed of the forms which occur most fre- 
quently in these subjects and activities. Projects involving the mak- 
ing of choices in regard to clothing, house plans and furnishings, civic 
beautification, and objects of everyday use should be made the subject- 
matter of the application of the fundamental principles of design and 
color. The examples of the fine arts used as illustrative material in 


the usual subjects should be the subject-matter of work in appreci- 
ation. 


C. What methods should be used? 


The fundamental principles of teaching employed in instruction in 
the usual subjects should be employed in art instruction in the first 
six grades. 

1. The work in drawing should be motivated by the child’s desire to 
tell something graphically—in construction, by his desire to make 
something ; in design and color, by his desire to plan, to decorate, and 
to color something, and by his need to make choices in selecting ob- 
jects used by him; and in appreciation, by experiences in the differ- 
ent phases of art instruction and acquaintance with examples of the 
fine arts. 

2. Free expression in drawing, construction, and design and color 
should precede definite instruction. 

8. Through class criticism of the results of free expression, the 
child should be led to realize his need of definite instruction. 

4. In giving definite instruction, the best examples obtainable of 
the type of work to be done should be shown to the child. The child 
should imitate, not copy, these examples. Drawing books should be 
considered one of the sources of good examples of the work of art in- 
struction. 


5. The child should be taught to gather and to use data relative to 
the work to be done. 


6. The work should be so presented that the child “learns to do by 
doing.” 

7. The teacher should drill on the work in art instruction just as 
she drills on the work in the usual subjects. 

8. Appreciation should not be taught at any definite time nor by 
any definite method. The teacher should give the child every oppor- 
tunity for intimate association with examples of the fine arts by using 
reproductions of the masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture as illustrative material in the usual subjects. The teacher’s 
appreciation of these examples of the fine arts is the most potent fac- 
tor in the development of the child’s appreciation of them. 
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Ill. WHAT ARE TO BE CONSIDERED REASONABLE 
STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT? 


The following may be considered reasonable standards of attain- 
ment in art instruction in the first six grades: 

1. By the end of grade one the child should have the ability to draw 
the forms! which occur most frequently in the usual subjects, so that 
they may be easily recognized; to cause simple materials to assume 
desired shapes; to measure by inches; to use good spacing in written 
and mounted work; to appreciate and use the simplest rhythmic ar- 
rangement; to letter and cut the simplest type of lettering; and to 
recognize the fundamental colors—red, yellow, green, blue, and pur- 
ple. 

2. By the end of grade two he should have the ability to make draw- 
ings showing closer observation of general characteristics and pro- 
portions; to measure by half inches; to show an increased appreci- 
ation of good spacing and rhythmic arrangement; to letter all the let- 
ters of the alphabet ; and to recognize the intermediate colors—yeilow- 
red, green-yellow, blue-green, purple-blue, and red-purple. 

3. By the end of grade three he should have the ability to make 
drawings showing some attention to details of form; to gather data 
from pictures; to measure by one-fourth inches ; to secure good results 
in rhythmic arrangement and pleasing space relations; to use simple 
lettering readily ; and to make hue scales. 

4. By the end of grade four he should have the ability to make 
drawings showing good general proportions and more attention to 
details; to gather data from pictures and textbooks; to measure by 
one-eighth inches; to make and use simple working patterns; to ap- 
ply principles of good arrangement in design; to letter well; to use 
water color; and to make value scales. 

5. By the end of grade five he should have the ability to make 
drawings showing considerable detail and fairly correct general pro- 
portions; to represent a few objects in three dimensions; to gather 
data from pictures, textbooks, and objects; to make and use more 
complicated working patterns; to recognize, appreciate, and use good 
design, and to tell why it is good; to letter rapidly and well; and to 
understand value and hue. 

6. By the end of grade six he should have the ability to make 
drawings showing careful attention to detail and correct proportions; 
to represent objects in three dimensions; to gather data from all 
sources ; to make and use simple working plans; to formulate and use 


In the first six grades, these forms are the human figure, animals and birds, 
plants and trees, landscapes, and constructed objects. 
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readily and well some of the fundamental principles of design ; to let- 
ter, using a roman alphabet, and to use lower-case letters; and to 
place any color in hue and value. 


IV. HOW MAY ART INSTRUCTION BE TESTED AND 
MEASURED? 


The child’s ability in various phases of art instruction in the first 
six grades may be tested and measured by means of scientifically 
worked out scales. To date, few such scales have been devised. Since 
so many types of skill and variations of content are presented in the 
work in art instruction, each scale should be limited to a single phase 
of the work. 

The following scales have been worked out: 

1. Thorndike’s drawing scale for testing achievement in various 
types of drawing in grades five to eight. 

2. Rugg’s scale for the measurement of freehand lettering in the 
upper grades. 

3. Ayer’s scale for measuring ability in drawing tables and similar 
pieces of furniture. : 

4. The Eastern Arts Association scale for testing various phases of 
representative drawing. 

5. The Kline and Carey measuring scale for freehand drawing for 
testing ability in representation, design, composition, and color. The 
scale for testing ability in representation is the only one at present 
published. 

6. The Jones scale for testing visual memory and perception of 
perspective. 

7. The Whitford tests for determining ability in various types of 
drawing and appreciation. 

Of these, Rugg’s scale for freehand lettering and Kline and Carey’s 
scale for measuring freehand drawing are the only two now available 
for general use. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following condensed bibliography setting forth the viewpoint 
held in these summaries will be helpful to supervisors and teachers 
of the elementary grades: 


1. AYER, FRED C. Present Status of Drawing With Respect to 
Scientific Investigation. Eighteenth yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


A discussion of tests and measurements, principles and methods used 
in teaching drawing in the elementary grades. 
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2. The American Crayon Company’s advertisements in the Saturday 


Evening Post for November 18 and December 16, 1922, and Jan- 
uary 13, March 31, and June 2, 1923. 
Statements of the values and aims of the teaching of drawing, design 


and color in the elementary grades. These advertisements have been 
reprinted and may be had upon request. 


. BAILEY, HENRY TURNER. ‘Art Education. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. 


A Riverside Educational Monograph dealing with the school estate, 
the schoolroom, school housekeeping, school costume, school work, specific 
instruction, and the teacher as factors in art education. 


. BONSER, FREDERICK G. The Elementary School Curriculum. 
Macmillan Company. 


Chapter XIV, The Fine Arts, is a discussion of the aims, principles, 
and methods of art instruction in the grades. 


. CHARTERS, W. W. Teaching the Common Branches. Houghton- 
Mifflin Company. 


Chapter VI, Drawing, is a discussion of the subject-matter, principles, 
and methods of art instruction in the grades. 


. DOBBS, ELLA VICTORIA. Primary Handwork. Macmillan 
Company. Illustrative Handwork. Macmillan Company. 


Methods of using different types of constructive work in the grades. 


. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, Numbers 5 and 
5A. 


A scale for measuring freehand drawing. 


. SARGENT, WALTER. (With MARGARET GORDON and 
ELIZABETH MILLER.) ‘Course of study in the elementary 
school, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


Definite statements of guiding principles, general and specific aims, 
lists of materials used, interests in drawing as expressed by the children 
of each grade, methods and subject-matter of drawing as taught in the 
kindergarten and elementary grades. 


(With ELIZABETH MILLER.) How Children Learn to Draw. 
Ginn & Co. 


Detailed and illustrated accounts of methods used in teaching drawing, 


design and color in the elementary school, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools. Ginn & Co. 
A statement of the values, aims, scope, and methods of teaching rep- 
resentation, construction, and design and color in elementary schools. 


Instruction in Art in the United States. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 48, 1918. 


A brief survey of art instruction in the elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and art schools of the United States. 
9. WHITFORD, WILLIAM G. Curriculum Building in Art. Ele- 
mentary School Journal, December, 1920; January, 1921. 
Statement of the aims, subject-matter, and methods of teaching art in 
the publie school. 


Empirical Study of Pupil Ability in Public School Art Courses. 
Elementary School Journal, September and October, 1919. 


Descriptions of an appreciation test and a drawing test. 
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FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE ~” 
SOUTHERN STATES 


SHELTON PHELPS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The most fundamental problem, as well as the one most difficult to 
solve, confronting school administrators is that of securing an ap- 
proximation of adequate funds for the maintenance of schools. This 
is particularly the most difficult problem throughout the Southern 
States. Ayres, in his rating of state school systems,! which has occa- 
sioned so much discussion, placed the Southern States almost without 
exception in the lowest fourth of the states of the Union in “educa- 
tional efficiency.” In determining this ranking, about half of his esti- 
mates, or five points out of the ten considered, were upon fiscal items. 
Of some of the other five items, such as “length of school term,” there 
is a positive correlation between the amount of money expended and 
the length of school term provided. The states which expended a large 
amount per unit for education were the states which provided the 
greatest number of days of school; and, conversely, the states which 
expended the least were the states which provided the fewest days of 
school. Further, it seems entirely in keeping with the logic of the 
educational situation to assume that the financial factor was in large 
part responsible for the relationship found to exist among these other 
factors, and to conclude that finance is the most fundamental problem 
to be attacked in order to bring the rank of the Southern States more 
nearly to a position comparable to those which Ayres has ranked as 
the most progressive states. 

The most profitable attitude which can be maintained regarding 
these low ranks is that which seeks the cause for this lack of expendi- 
ture and the resulting lack of the other attributes of educational effi- 
ciency. The two questions the answers to which are most needed are: 

(1) What are the causes for this lack of expenditure? 

(2) What remedies can be suggested? 

It is natural to inquire first: To what extent are economic condi- 
tions responsible for this lack of expenditure? The economist would 
say that the measure of a state’s ability to pay is found in its income 


and not in its general property wealth. The student of educational 


*Leonard P. Ayres: An Index Number for State School Systems, 1920. 
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administration would assume that the basis for comparison of states 
as to ability to pay would be the ratio of their incomes to the number 
of children each has to be educated. This measure places the South- 
ern States in the lower half, with a majority of them in the lowest 
fourth, even as they were placed by Ayres’ measure of “educational 
efficiency.” While this may not mean that each state is expending in 
just the proportion it is able to expend, it does mean that the South- 
ern States are confronted with the additional factor of low relative 
incomes as a basis for securing funds for education. General prop- 
erty values tell the same story. The Southern States, with two excep- 
tions, are in the low fourth in this ranking. To mend this condi- 
tion, two remedies seem possible: Effort, expended in proportion far 
beyond that of other states, or government aid in providing funds for 
the support of education. 

Another question which will be quickly asked is: Are the forms of 
raising revenue in the Southern States those used in the most pro- 
gressive states? Throughout the Southern States the general prop- 
erty tax, with a few outstanding exceptions, is the one means of rais- 
ing money. The most important unit for taxing purposes is the state. 
In most states, however, state funds are supplemented by local taxes. 
This means, in most cases, that there is a general property levy for 
state funds, and an additional general property levy for local funds. 
In California quite a different policy is followed. Local taxes are 
raised from general property. The strong state supplement, how- 
ever, comes from other sources, such as corporation taxes. As al- 
ready said, the majority of school support comes in the Southern 
States from state funds. In Alabama approximately two-thirds of 
the entire revenue comes from this source. A further study of the 
facts, in Professor Swift’s State Policies in Public School Finance, 
indicates that the states which Ayres has ranked high in educational 
efficiency are the ones where a relatively small part of the funds for 
public education comes from the state, and a relatively large portion 
comes from local sources; and, conversely, in the states in the lowest 
quarter of educational efficiency a larger portion of support comes 
from the state, and a small portion from local sources. This means 
that for the Southern States strong local support of education is 
needed in addition to the existing state support. Relatively the im- 
portance of state funds will be lessened as a strong supplement of 
local tax is provided. 

In the Southern States, excepting the occupational tax in Texas, 
inheritance taxes in Kentucky, Louisiana, and Virginia, and the sev- 


*Bulletin No. 6, 1922, United States Bureau of Education: Fletcher Harper 
Swift, State Policies in Public School Finance. 
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erance tax in Louisiana, few of the “newer forms of taxation” are 
made the means of collecting revenue for schools by either the state 
or the county unit. In not a single instance is the income tax a source 
of school revenue. 

Mr. W. H. Milner’s study,’ a master’s thesis (August, 1922) on file 
in the library, George Peabody College for Teachers, shows the 
Southern States backward in adopting new methods of taxation for 
raising revenue. 

A third question is: Js the taxing authority properly placed? 
Should boards of education in cities, in separate districts, and in 
counties be given the right to levy taxes, or should the school tax be 
levied by the same authority which levies the general city tax or the 
general county tax? The question really hinges on whether or not 
education is a function of the local unit or a function of the state. If 
a function of the local unit, then the schools are simply a department 
of city or of county government, and their support should be provfded 
either as a part of the city budget, as funds are provided for streets, 
for police protection, or for fire protection, or else as a part of the 
county budget, as are funds for roads and for bridges. If, on the 
other hand, education is a function of the state, the power to levy a 
tax for its support can be delegated by the state to the city board of 
education, or to the county board of education, as logically as can the 
right to maintain city government by levying a tax for fire protec- 
tion be delegated to a city council. Dr. G. W. Frazier has shown? by 
a compilation of court decisions that education is legally a state func- 
tion, and has been unanimously recognized as such in numerous 
“opinions and verdicts” from many states. He has also, by working 
out an “index number,” which comprehends no fiscal items, shown 
that (so far at least as his index is a valid measure of educational 
efficiency) in cities where school boards have the legal right to levy 
taxes the city ranks much higher educationally than in cities where 
this right is lodged in the city council. 

It seems plausible to make a similar assumption in regard to coun- 
ties. In the list of 169 cities which Dr. Frazier studied, very few 
Southern cities, excepting a few in the border states of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, have the right to vite taxes for schools 
vested in their boards of education. 

A final question of fundamental iene is: Do the Southern 
States employ the methods of administering available funds calcu- 
lated to give maximum value? A study of administrative practices 


Peas W. H.: Sources of Revenue for Public School Purposes in the Southern 
"Frazier, G. W.: The Control of City School Finances. 
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in the city systems of a Southern state’ shows a wide variation in 
practices regarding by whom the budget is made and what kind of 
fiscal records are kept. It shows a lack of definiteness in planning a 
program of expenditures, which indicates very conclusively that 
finance is not recognized as a part of the administration expected of 
the city superintendent. It shows'a group of cities burdened with 
years of debt for maintenance; of public-school systems supported 
wholly by tuition from the first to the twelfth grades; of board sec- 
retaries whose chief duty is to sign pay checks once a month receiv- 
ing yearly from five hundred to twelve hundred dollars salary from 
the board of education. These and other evidences reveal a lack of 
any real administration of what funds are collected. 

Summarizing these points and attempting to answer the questions 
raised in the beginning, we have seen that the most probable causes 
for the financial status of education in the Southern States are: 

(4) Economic conditions prevail which place the Southern States 
in the lower half of a distribution of all the states regarding both the 
estimated true wealth and the income back of each child to be edu- 
cated. 

(2) Methods of taxation are adhered to which are not progressive. 
Older, unproductive forms of taxation are clung to, and newer, pro- 
ductive ones taken up but slowly. 

(3) The authority to levy taxes is improperly placed in the civil 
authorities rather than vested in boards of education, and 

(4) What funds are obtained are often poorly administered 
through failure to make the administration of finance a part of the 
work of a superintendent trained in modern methods of handling it. 

The remedies which are suggested to better conditions are: 

(1) National aid to education in quantities sufficient to provide a 
standard minimum of educational opportunities, such as length of 
school term, in all the states. In the absence of this, a great multi- 
plication of effort in all of the following means to overcome this 
economic handicap. (It is encouraging to note that Montana, ranked 
highest by Ayres, overcame as low an income back of each child to be 
educated as most Southern States will have to overcome.) 

(2) Adopt better methods of taxation. Supplement existing state 
taxes with those derived from local units. Use one type of tax for 
collecting funds in the local unit (preferably the general property tax 
for the county or city), and another type for the state. Adopt read- 
ily for educational purposes new and profitable forms of taxation, 
such as income, corporation, and severance taxes. 


‘Phelps, Shelton: Shall the Administrative Practices of City febest Systems be 
Supervised? March, 1922, The American School Board Journal. 
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(3) Place the authority to levy taxes for schools in the hands of 
boards of education. Free these from restraint or supervision by 
city council or county court, leaving them restrained only by the peo- 
ple whom they represent. 

(4) Adopt uniformly standard methods of budget making, and the 
keeping of proper fiscal records. Make the successful administration 
of school finance as much a part of a’superintendent’s work as is the 
administration of instruction. Provide state supervision of the ad- 
ministrative practices of city and of county school systems. 
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THE RELATION OF ORDER OF BIRTH TO“ 
EFFICIENCY 


J.N..MALLORY 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 


Many interesting comments have recently appeared in newspapers 
and magazines concerning the effect of the order of birth on the child. 
Most of these resulted directly from an item by Dr. R. H. Vercoe in 
a London paper dated October 27, 1922. This article was to the effect 
that the first child has the worst record for disease and the eighth 
child and upward the best. “Eighth children,” he says, “are inferior 
to none and superior to the eldest children in small families.” He 
also concludes that: “Intelligence rises slightly from the first child 
to the third, then drops to the sixth, and rises again to the eighth.” 

As all articles appearing in American papers have been unsup- 
ported by data, some objective material bearing on the subject should 
be of interest and might be valuable in throwing some light on the 
subject. It is not claimed, however, that sufficient data are here of- 
fered to justify dogmatic or final conclusions. Nevertheless, they are 
significant in that they open up a new field of thought and to a limited 
extent at least indicate roughly the tendencies. 

In what is to follow, the answers to three questions will be sought: 

1. Which are more intelligent as shown by scores made on stand- 
ard tests, the first or last children born in the family? 

2. In order of their birth, which children are more efficient in their 
school work as shown by scores made on achievement tests? 

3. Is the order of birth related to the number of physical defects 
children have? 

The first question here proposed may be answered in part from 
TableI. In this table 394 children are distributed according to order 
of birth and intelligence scores, the latter being made comparable in 
all-grades by being reduced to per cent of the medians for the respec- 
tive classes. The whole distribution appears at a glance to be rather 
normal. In fact, more careful examination will reveal the fact that 
for each single order distribution the modal score ranges from 100 to 
110. In the absence of other evidence, this might be taken to mean 
that there was no relation between order of birth and intelligence. 
The medians, however, reveal the fact that there is a slight variation 
in score from the first to the eleventh orders. With the exception of 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF 394 SCHOOL CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
ORDER OF BIRTH OF THE RESPECTIVE CHILDREN 


INTELLIGENCE Score Repucep To Per Cent or CLass MEDIAN 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 199200 y M 
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the second order, the medians suggest the soundness of Dr. Vercoe’s 
conclusions, the chief difference being in the exact point at which the 
rising or falling in intelligence begins and ends. These results sug- 
gest that intelligence rises from the first to the fourth child, falls to 
the sixth, and then rises again through the succeeding ones. The 
small score in the eighth order cannot be explained unless it be due to 
the small number of cases coming in that group. 

While it is true that these differences in median scores are compar- 
atively small, still they can be interpreted as indicating a probable 
relation. It is also significant that Pearson’s Mean Square Contin- 
gency formula shows a coefficient of association between birth order 
and intelligence of .509 + .025. While Yule warns against assign- 
ment of positive or negative values to these coefficients, still the above 
distribution is such as to warrant the conclusion that in general there 
is a negative association between ascending order of birth and in- 
creasing scores. 

As to answering the second question proposed in the outset, Table 
II will reveal, in part at least, the relation of birth order to achieve- 
ment scores. The scores in this table are composite scores from 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO ORDER OF BIRTH AND ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


Order of 
Birth 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 y M 
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standard tests made up by reducing the score made by each child in 
each of eight subjects to per cent of respective class medians, and then 
finding his average (median) score. The children examined are the 
same as for Table I. 

It is remarkable that the distributions in Tables I and II are so 
similar. Again, the mode is coincident within a single column, fall- 
ing within the interval from 90 to 100. The medians, however, are 
less regular than those of Table I in their ascent and descent. In fact, 
it seems that the only significant thing about them is the evident gen- 
eral decline with the increase in order of birth, at least until the sev- 
enth order is reached. There are exceptions to the general tendency. 
As in the case of intelligence orders, one and four form high points. 
The median then drops to rise again through the higher orders. 

The group representing the second child is again inexplainably 
low. The extent of association between low order of birth and high 
scores as determined by the same formula used above is indicated by 
the coefficient .509. This is the same to the third decimal place as 
that between intelligence and birth order. This indicates a high cor- 
relation between intelligence and achievement. 

Figure 1 shows clearly the resemblance between the curves repre- 
senting the data in Tables I and II. But for the inexplainable drop 
in the median intelligence score for the eighth order, the similarity is 
remarkable. 

The third question growing out of this study is that concerning 
defects and order of birth. The ‘five major defects—i. e., of eyes, 
nose, teeth, tonsils, and hearing—were considered. The distribution 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 347 PuRLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN AS TO ORDER OF BIRTH AND THE 
NUMBER OF PHYSICAL DEFECTS REPORTED 


Order of Per Cent of 
Birth of Defccts Reported Sound Individuals 
0 1 2 3 ~ Total 
1 41 32 15 5 iis 93 44.08 
2 35 27 17 3 nk 82 42.68 
3 23 22 6 3 1 55 41.81 
4 19 21 8 2 ae 50 38.00 
5 11 9 6 2 oe 28 39.28 
6 6 7 one 1 knees 14 42.85 
7 6 3 2 2 a 13 46.15 
8 1 3 5 20.00 
9 2 1 3 
10 2 1 3 67.00 
Totals 144 125 59 18 1 347 41.49 


of 347 of the above-mentioned group of children is shown in Table 


III, the number of defects reported by the health nurse being consid- 
ered. 
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FIGURE 1 


Per cent of children physically sound 
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From the smallness of the coefficient of association between the two 
factors of defect and birth order it would appear that the relation is 
slight. The extent to which they are associated is, however, prob- 
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ably greater than would at first be apparent. This is indicated by a 
study of the percentages of sound individuals in the respective orders. 
These are 44.08% of first born, 42.68% of second born, 41.81% of 
third born, etc. 

If this rise and fall in per cent of non-defectives may be taken as 
significant, physical fitness decreases with order of birth from the 
first born to the fourth, then increases rather uniformly through the 
higher orders, the noticeable irregularities in orders eight and nine 
being due very probably to the small number of cases reported in these 
groups. 

These results indicate that the fourth child, rather than the first, 
as Dr. Vercoe suggested, has the worst record physically, while the 
seventh has the best. 

_ Throughout this study, the number of cases is, of course, insuffi- 

cient to warrant a final statement regarding the relationships exam- 
ined. But on the basis of the cases scrutinized, conclusions may be 
tentatively set forth. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. Health, intelligence, and achievement of school children seem to 
be affected by order of birth. 

2. Intelligence and achievement are affected in very much the same 
way. Where the median achievement is low, median intelligence is 
generally low, and vice versa. 

3. The probability that a given child will be above the average in 
intelligence and achievement for his age increases somewhat with the 
order of his birth frem the first child through the fourth, decreases 
through the fifth, sixth, and seventh, and again increases with the 
eighth child and above. 

4. The seventh is probably the best child physically, while the 
fourth is the poorest. Why there should be a decline of fitness from 
the first to the fourth child and a gradual improvement until the sev- 


enth is reached, is a question for the biologist and health expert to 
answer. 


A PRACTICAL AND ACCURATE METHOD OF —- 
RANKING SCORES 


JOSEPH PETERSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


In the ranking of large numbers of scores, many persons continue 
to follow a more or less random procedure, which not only consumes 
an unwarranted amount of time, but also results in frequent errors. 
This practice, which will appear on a little inquiry to be not at all in- 
frequent, is especially unfortunate in view of the fact that recently 
there has been prepared a set of tables which greatly reduces the work 
of calculation in determining the coefficient of correlation by the rank 
method.! The low cost and great convenience of these tables make it 
literally true that no worker in the psychology of education can afford 
to be without them. The purpose of this article is to increase their 
helpfulness by offering suggestions toward a simple, accurate, and 
expeditious method of ranking scores—a process that in every case 
must be completed before the tables are brought into use. 

There is no difficulty in ranking by mere inspection a small number 
of scores or measurements; but when the number goes above about 
fifteen, it becomes desirable to follow a more accurate and expeditious 
method. Most persons who have had much experience with arrang- 
ing scores into ranks have doubtless adopted some sort of rational 
procedure. Let us suppose that one must rank the following grades 
or scores: 39, 60, 53, 47, 38, 42, 53, 55, 62, 45, 53, 48, 50, 59, 35, 49, 37, 
52, 48, 54, 43, 58, 55, 37, 55, 62, 37, 45, 55, 62, 49, 55, and 47. 

It is possible to look over these numbers and note that they range 
from somewhere in the 30’s to the 60’s, and then to search out rather 
quickly the numbers in the 60’s and rank them; then the 50’s, the 40’s, 
and finally the 30’s. But as the scores to be ranked increase in num- 
ber, this method becomes more and more troublesome, and the possi- 
bilities of errors increase very rapidly. If an error is made, it may 
escape notice till the process is completed, and one then notices that 
the final rank number does not agree with the number of scores in the 
series. The correction of the error is by this time about as difficult 
as would be the re-ranking of the entire series. 


_‘Tables to Facilitate the Computation of Coefficients of Correlation by the Rank 
Difference Method, by the Scott Company Labcratory, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1920, 4, 115-125. Reprints may be obtained from Miss Florence Chan- 
dler, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., for about 15 cents or less. 
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But by means of a little tabulation chart that one can make in a few 
seconds, or can have prepared in advance in large quantities if needed, 
it is possible to adopt an orderly procedure so simple that errors are 
next to impossible, and that the work may all be shown objectively, 
and may be easily checked.. Let us illustrate with the scores already 
given. We first write on a horizontal line the scale numbers 0 to 9, 
inclusive, and below this line on the left margin we write in order, as 
shown in Figure 1, 30, 40, 50, and 60. The scheme may be modified 
to include part numbers or any range of numbers desirable. Now, 
if two persons are working together, one calls out the scores in order, 
while the other tallies each score in its proper place, the result, when 
the process is completed, having the form shown in the figure. It is 
a simple matter for one person to do the tabulation himself, but time 
can be saved by two persons’ working together. 

When the tabulation is completed, the next thing to do is to begin 
in the lower (the 60’s) row at the right-hand side and, preferably, 
though not necessarily, with another color of ink, number the tally 
scores in order from left to right—that is, rank them as shown in the 
figure. When the 60’s row is completed, the 50’s row is likewise 
treated, then the 40’s, and finally the 30’s. Wherever two or more 
tally scores are encountered together, they are to be given the rank 
that would be right for the middle one, if there is an odd number, or 
the average of the two middle ones if there is an even number. But 
the regular procedure of ranking must be followed—i. e., that of allow- 
ing one number for each tally—so that succeeding scores will be 
rightly ranked. Thus in the figure we note that there are three tallies 
at 62, the highest number occurring, and that each of these get the 
rank 2, the average of ranks 1, 2, and 8, which numbers would have 
been assigned if the scores had been but slightly different; and the 
next tally, at 60, is ranked 4, being the fourth in order. Fractional 
numbers are, of course, given to all groups of tallies that consist of 
an even number, such as those for 49, 48, 47, etc. When the ranking 
is completed, one must check the work before proceeding further, this 
being done by assuring oneself that the final rank given is just equal 
to the total number of scores to be ranked. In the present case this 
number is 33. 

Now, the next step is to write over each of the original scores in the 
series the rank that has been assigned to it. This is most easily and 
accurately done by one person’s calling out the numbers in the series . 
in their original order and writing over them with a different color of 
ink the rank of each one as these ranks are read off by an assistant, 
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who has in hand Figure 1. For example, when 39 is called out, the 
first number in the original series, the assistant sees immediately that 
the rank of 39 is 28, as shown in the figure, and so he announces this 
rank for 39; then 60 is called out, and by a similar process is given 
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FIGURE 1 


the rank 4; and so on. The entire process takes but a very short 
time; and if the precautions mentioned are taken, errors are practi- 
cally impossible. The method is so simple that children in the upper 
grades can easily carry it out successfully with but little explanation 
and training. 

The method of ranking by order of merit, either on size of score, as 
in the present case, or on any other basis, is a desirable one to employ 
for many purposes, such as the assignment of grades, the scoring of 
papers to be returned to students, the evaluation of any person in re- 
lation to others with respect to fitness for a specific kind of work, etc., 
because it leads to careful study of data and to the more exact use of 
quantitative methods. There are, of course, cases that require the 
preservation in calculations of.absolute scores rather than of mere 
ranks; but this does not contradict the statement just made, espe- 
cially when one considers how inaccurately many evaluations are made 
at the present time, even in higher education. 

For readers who are not thoroughly acquainted with the tables for 
correlation referred to above, let us take a simple illustrative case of 
two series of measurements of the same individuals—A, B, ©., ete.— 
as shown in Table I, measurements which are to be correlated. The 
two series of scores are first ranked by the method just explained ; the 
difference in the two rankings of each individual is then found, as in 
column D; and these several differences are squared and summed up, 
as in column D2. Now, since in the formula for correlation by the 
rank method, p = 1 — eet Ua D’ = D*, the sum of the squares of 
the differences, is the only variable number for any given number of 
cases (N), when its value is found, the correlation determined by it 
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TABLE I 


Ran 
Test II Test I 


16.5 


A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J 

K 
L 
M 
N 
P 
Q 
R 

T 
U 


may be immediately found in the table. Thus in the present case, 


N, the number of cases, is 21, and the sum of the D? column is 399.5. 
Looking in the table down the column of sums for 21 cases, we find 
that the sum nearest 399.5 is 400, and that the corresponding rank 
correlation, p, is .74. On the last page of the tables are given the true 
values of the p’s in terms of the product moment coefficient (7), based 
on the assumption that the original scores make an approximately 
normal distribution. Here we note that the coefficient of correlation 
sought is .76. Thus, without the usual long process of calculation, our 
scores are readily and accurately ranked, the differences are squared 
and summed, and the correlation is immediately read off from the 
tables. 

It should be noted that with very large numbers of scores, correla- 
tion tables should be made and the coefficient of correlation worked 
out by the product moment method; but while this fact limits the use 
of the tables to which attention has been called, and, therefore, in a 
measure the serviceability of the method of ranking here suggested, 
it must be emphasized here that there are many uses of ranking scores 
and other data that do not involve correlation. When the correlation 
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Subjects Test I Test Il D 
21 38 | 11.5 5 25 
e 28 45 9 7 2 4 
1 41 37 1 13.5 12.5 156.25 
z 11 25 21 20.5 0.5 0.25 
: 25 40 13 9.5 3.5 12.25 
29 46 » 5 3 9 
‘ 40 51 2 1 1 1 
: 18 32 19 18 1 1 
. 27 46 11 5 6 36 
34 35 5 16 il 121 
: 16 25 20 20.5 0.5 0.25 
19 30 18 19 1 1 
= 33 46 6 5 1 1 
: 21 37 16.5 13.5 3 9 
31 40 7 9.5 2.5 6.25 
24 36 14 15 1 1 
38 47 4 3 1 1 
27 38 11 11.5 0.5 0.25 
. 22 34 15 17 2 4 
7 39 48 3 2 1 1 
27 43 11 3 9 
399.50 
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of relative position only is sought, the final conversion into r is not to 
be made, as p gives the actual relationship desired. 

When certain individuals, certain acts, or various products of hu- 
man effort, such as pictures, compositions, samples of penmanship, 
etc., are to be arranged in order of merit, the ranking method is some- 
what different from that which has been suggested for the ranking of 
absolute scores or given values. The consideration of the most reli- 
able methods serviceable for such purposes under various practical 
conditions cannot be taken up in the present article. 
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“ THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF QUOTIENTS 
IN EDUCATION 


C. SHERROD 
Peabody Demonstration School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


What do the various quotients used in education mean, and when 
and by whom were they originated? 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century a number of Ger- 
man psychologists spent considerable time on problems of individual 
psychology. Beginning in the early 90’s, Binet, of France, worked 
on problems arising from a similar study, which resulted in 1905 in 
his first series of tests, in 1908 in his second series, and finally in 1911 
in his own last revision. (Bibliography—Reference No. 10.) 

Although the term I.Q. is usually thought of in connection with the 
Binet-Simon tests, yet there seems to be no evidence that either of 
those men made use of the phrase intelligence quotient. Binet was the 
first to adopt the terms “age standards,” “norms,” and “mental age.” 
In referring to the use of these terms, Wylie remarks: “Terman says 
Binet was the first to utilize the idea of age standards, or norms, in 
the measurement of intelligence. He also says that this discovery 
was, perhaps, from the practical point of view, the most important 
in all the history of psychology.” (10.) 

The term “quotient” is usually thought of as the result obtained by 
dividing one number by another, an abstract term. In education it 
is a concrete term, and is thought of as a relation. For example, the 
relation of the mental age of a pupil to his chronological age is ex- 
pressed by dividing the one by the other, and the result is called the 
“intelligence quotient,” or simply the I.Q. of the child. Monroe says 
that quotients are indexes of the relation of the measure of a pupil’s 
ability to the appropriate norm. (2: 156.) 


MENTAL QUOTIENT 


In all probability, the first quotient made use of in educational psy- 
chology was the mental quotient, used by Dr. William L. Stern in an 
address before the German Congress of Psychology in Berlin, April, 
1912. During that year he published his book, “The Psychological 
Methods of Testing Intelligence.” It was translated by Dr. Guy M. 
Whipple into English in 1914. On pages 41 and 42 Dr. Stern, in re- 
ferring to Chotzen’s discussion of mental and chronological ages, the 
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differences of which Chotzen had proposed to use for certain com- 
parative purposes, says: “It has been shown recently that the simple 
computation of the absolute difference between the two ages is not 
entirely adequate for this purpose, because this difference does not 
mean the same thing at different ages. Only when children of ap- 
proximately equal age levels are under investigation can this value 
suffice; for all other cases the introduction of the mental quotient 
will be recommended farther on. This value expresses not the dif- 
ference, but the ratio of mental to chronological age, and is thus par- 
tially independent of the absolute magnitude of chronological age. 
The formula is, then: mental quotient equals mental age divided by 
chronological age.” (7: 41-42.) In a similar discussion farther on 
he says: “The results of Chotzen that now lie before us permit us to 
test the possibility of a relative measure of this sort. I should like to 
recommend the relating to chronological age not of the difference, but 
of the mental age itself. We would then obtain the mental quotient 
that has already been mentioned (p. 42).” (7: 80.) 

As further evidence of Dr. Stern’s initiating this phrase, Wylie, in 
his article entitled “A Brief History of Mental Tests,” says: “Terman 
initiated the use of I.Q., but he followed the suggestion of Stern’s 
mental quotient.” (10.) It is very probable that Wylie was refer- 
ring to Terman’s book, Measurement of Intelligence, which was pub- 
lished in 1916. That he did popularize the phrase intelligence quo- 
tient is admitted, but that he initiated it is to be questioned. In mak- 
ing his revision of the Binet-Simon tests, Dr. Terman sought as a 
guiding principle to secure an arrangement of tests and a standard of 
scoring which would cause the median mental age of the unselected 
children of each age group to coincide with the median chronological 
age. (8:53.) By this means he sought to make the I.Q. for normal 
children 100. 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


In August, 1913, in Buffalo, N. Y., a conference on the Binet-Simon 
tests of intelligence was held by the psychologists of the United States 
who were interested in the tests or in making a revision of the tests. 
(12.) 

At the conference ten papers dealing with various phases of the 
topic were read. In his report of the conference to the Pedagogical 
Seminary, Dr. Terman undertook to give a brief summary of the ten 
papers. He stated that no effort was made to follow the language of 
the papers. Among the papers was one by Dr. F. Kuhlmann. His 
topic was, “The Degree of Mental Deficiency as Expressed by the Re- 
lation of Age to Mental Age.” In his report on this paper Dr. Terman 
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says: “The proposal of Stern to express intellectual status by the ratio 
between mental age and real age (the so-called intelligence quotient) 
avoids a part, but not all, of this error. The intelligence quotient 
would be a true index only, (a) if the rate of development for normal 
and feeble-minded children were the same, and (b) if it continued 
as late in the feeble-minded as in the normal.” Since Terman used 
the phrase intelligence quotient in reporting Dr. Kuhlmann, and no 
other, the conclusion that Dr. Kuhlmann is the author would seem 
probable. Also from the very nature of the subject of Dr. Kuhi- 
mann’s paper one might reach a similar conclusion. Therefore it 
would appear that Dr. Kuhlmann originated the term intelligence 
quotient, and that he used it as early as 19138. 


OTHER QUOTIENTS 


It would appear from the literature on the subject from 1916 to 
1920 that leaders in the field of education were busy developing group 
mental tests and educational tests, contented to use the I.Q. in the 
one and norms, or grade standards, in the other. But in 1919 and 
1920 new terminology began to appear. Pintner, Franzen, McCall, 
Monroe, and a few others were the first to introduce some of the 
new terms. 

Just as a pupil’s performance is described in terms of his success or 
failure in doing certain exercises prescribed in the Binet scale and 
then is translated into a derived measure, called the “mental age,” 
similarly chronological-age norms have been found and used as the 
basis for translating point scores into corresponding mental-age 
scores. It appears that McCall and Pintner were among the first to 
apply this procedure to achievement tests, and in them to determine 
norms for chronological-age groups, and then use these as a basis for 
translating point scores into age scores. Monroe proposed that men- 
tal-age groups be used instead of chronological-age groups in deter- 
mining the basis for translating point scores into achievement ages. 
(2: 155.) 

EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENT 


It is difficult to determine from the literature whether Franzen or 
McCall originated the idea of educational quotient (E.Q.). Both 
used the expression about the sametime. (3), (4). 

McCall, in his book, How to Measure in Education, Chapter II, 
worked out a table by which a pupil’s score may be converted into an 
educational age (E.A.). If the score is in reading, the age is known 
as his reading age (R.A.) ; if in spelling, his spelling” age, etc. Then 
a composite score of all the subject ages is called the “educational 
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age.” By dividing the reading age of the pupil by his chronological 
age the result is known as his reading quotient (R.Q.), or by dividing 
his educational age by his chronological age his educational quotient 
(E.Q.) is found. This quotient indicates the relation of a pupil’s 
achievement age to his chronological age, or, strictly speaking, the 


norm for his chronological age. If a pupil’s achievement age equals 
his chronological age, his E.Q. will be 100. 


ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENT AND ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENT 


Since children of the same chronological age differ so widely with 
respect to their capacity to learn, Monroe proposed that a pupil’s 
achievement age (A.A.) be divided by his mental age (M.A.), and he 
called the quotient an achievement quotient (A.Q.). (2:158.) By 
this ratio a pupil’s achievement is compared with his ability, or capac- 
ity, to learn, or, strictly speaking, with the norm for pupils with sim- 
ilar capacities as his for learning. 

In arriving at the solution of the same problem, Franzen proposed 
that a pupil’s educational quotient (E.Q.) be divided by his intelli- 
gence quotient (I.Q.), which means that his achievement age (A.A.) 


be divided by his mental age (M.A.), as may be seen from the follow- 
ing equation: 


A.A. 
E.Q._C.A. A.A. 
= = = A.Q. 
M.A. M.A. 


C.A. 


Thus Franzen proposed to divide a pupil’s actual rate of progress 
(his E.Q.) by the potential rate of progress (his I.Q.) and obtain his 
accomplishment quotient (A.Q.). A.Q. stands for either achieve- 
ment quotient or accomplishment quotient. Monroe used the first 
term and Franzen the second in referring to practically the same 
thing. (4), (2: 157.) 

It appears that the A.Q. has many more possibilities than the E.Q. 
Because of the great variation in capacity to learn among children of 
equal chronological age, the comparison of a pupil’s achievement age 
with his chronological age is not in itself very valuable. The A.Q. 
does not diagnose the cause of poor work, but it does point out where 
the pupil is not working up to his ability—that is, the A.Q. singles out 
the individual who needs diagnosis and treatment. It may be used 
also te single out the classes, or the grades, or the schools, which are 
not working hard enough. It seems to promise to provide for a real 
incentive for making the lazy pupil work. The A.Q. would seem to 
answer the question: What is the relation between what a pupil is 
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accomplishing and what he has the ability to accomplish? Of course 
the validity of this quotient will be conditioned upon perfect age 
norms by months. This means that the norms will necessarily be 
made up from pupils working at maximum. 


EFFICIENCY QUOTIENT 

This is the most recent of the quotients to appear in the literature 
of educational psychology. It seems that Mr. T. L. Torgerson is the 
originator of the term. He has attempted to go a little farther than 
the originators of the A.Q. He sets out rather fully what he means 
by the efficiency quotient: “By dividing the achievement age of a pupil 
in reading by his mental age, a measure of his reading ability is se- 
cured, which is called the achievement quotient.” Further: “By di- 
viding a pupil’s point score in any test by the grade norm, which is 
based upon an I.Q. of 100, the performance of the pupil in comparison 
with the performance of the average pupil is determined. This meas- 
ure is the pupil’s achievement quotient.” Then: “By dividing the 
achievement quotient of a pupil by his I.Q., a measure of the pupil’s 
efficiency in terms of his own intelligence is determined. This meas- 
ure is the efficiency quotient (Eff.Q.). The standard of efficiency for 
every pupil is 100. If the pupil’s I.Q. is 110 and his A.Q. 90, his 
Eff.Q. is 82.” (9.) 

It would appear that this quotient has very little practical value. 
But my study endeavors chiefly to determine what the various quo- 
tients used in educational psychology mean, and when and by whom 
they were originated, not to evaluate them. 


SUMMARY 
A summary of the several quotients discussed, in terms of formule, 
dates, and originators, is as follows: 


Stern 
Kuhlmann 
McCall and Franzen 


Franzen 


‘ Formula Date Author 
M.A. 
M.Q. =—— 
C.A. 
M.A. 
.Q=—— 191 
E.A. 
C.A. 
Ace. Q. = 
‘ A.Q. = Ste 1922 Monroe 
Eff.Q. = 1922 Torgerson 
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“SUGGESTED GRADUATING EXERCISES FOR AN 
AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


KARY CADMUS DAVIS J 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Why not use the commencement time at a high school to let the peo- 
ple of the community know more about the school and its accomplish- 
ments? Let the students have on exhibition many products of their 
work. Topics may be presented by the students with much interest 
to the patrons of the school. Why, then, should the school import 
platform speakers to address the people? Why should the graduates 
sit up “like dolls” on the stage, with nothing to do but to bow sweetly 
when the diplomas are handed out? 

The plan here suggested is to let each student occupy five or ten 
minutes for the presentation of one topic well prepared in advance. 
If the class is too large, choose enough to give a good program. Each 
should use the charts, illustrative material, and apparatus necessary 
to bring out a valuable lesson. Never make the presentation ab- 
stract; always show something or perform something definite which 
will interest the audience. The discussions should not be read or 
memorized, but informal after careful preparation. 

The agricultural topics given here are by members of the 1923 
Spring Quarter class in agricultural methods in George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Initials are signed to the various suggestions. 

Care of Farm Tools.—Let the student have a plow and some paint 
andabrush. He may give some interesting figures on the cost of de- 
preciation of farm machinery in one year. He should paint at least 
a part of a plow and give the cost of all material used; then grease the 
iron or steel parts. T. J.B. 

Planning a Sweet Potato House.—The student may have a chart or 
blue print of the house, showing all dimensions. As he explains the 
chart, he may point to the particular parts under discussion. Give 
the advantages of a good potato house. 7. J.B. 

How to Prune.—Let the student have a tree on the stage. Tell 
when and how and what to cut. Paint the wounds. Give the rea- 
sons for every step. T. J.B. 

Testing Soil for Acidity—Provide a Truog tester, with supplies 
of barium chloride and zinc sulphide, acetate of lead paper, alcohol 
lamp, and ring stand. Secure samples of soil from farms of well- 
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known patrons. Have a chart of colors showing the amount of lime 
needed. J. S. P. 

Sodium Fluoride for Lice.—Have tub of tepid water, three or four 
hens, and a half pound of sodium fluoride. Explain the damage done 
by poultry lice, how they feed. State that they may be combated by 
powdering, but that experiment stations are now favoring dipping in 
water to which has been added sodium fluoride at the rate of one 
pound to ten gallons of water. Immerse each hen. J. S. P. 

Killing and Dressing Fowls.—One grown bird is enough. Hang 
up by feet from a support. Make cross cut in roof of mouth and 
thrust knife blade into brain. Turn blade to complete destruction of 
nerve, causing paralysis, which loosens feathers. Pull off all the 
larger feathers, a process called “roughing.” Next “finish” the bird 
and wrap head in paper. Have a pan to catch blood and feathers. 
The student demonstrating wears an apron. J. S. P. 

Grading Tobacco.—Have a quantity of tobacco on the stage. The 
student makes as many piles as he has grades. He puts the different 
grades in their respective piles, making special note of the uniform- 
ity of thelengths. H. 

Inoculating Pigs for Cholera.—Have a pig on the stage. Demon- 
strate how to fill the syringes with the serum or virus. The pig is 
held in the proper position while the treatment is performed. Give 
the benefits of the treatment. H. 

Proper Packing of Strawberries—An empty crate, twenty-four 
boxes and berries, a small hammer and nails are brought on the stage. 
The student makes demonstration of grading the berries. He then 
packs them properly and shows the best method of putting on the top. 
H. 
Making Plans for a Barn.—Drawings on large placards or charts 
should be available. These should consist of a picture of the barn, if 
possible, and drawings or blue prints of the various parts. The con- 
struction and advantage of several types, together with the cost, 
should be explained. O.D. M. 

Shearing Sheep—tThe student should have on the stage a table, 
some ropes for tying, and a pair of shears or clippers. He should 
show how to tie the sheep, where to begin shearing, the way to make 
the strokes, and how to turn the sheep. He should show how to press 
the fleece with a wool packing box and how to tie properly. V.A. K. 

Rope Work.—The student should have a chart showing the reasons 
for rope splicing, and the various ways. A chart should show the dif- 
ferent kinds of knots. The boy should explain these knots and dis- 
cuss the reasons for splicing, using the chart. He should have some 
pieces of rope and show how to start both long splices and short 
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splices. _He should show finished splices and should test their 
strength. V.A. K. 

Bare Fallow.—The student should have a chart enumerating the 
reasons for fallowing soil before planting time. Then he could show 
experimentally how harrowing causes both percolation and capillary 
rise of water. He could use any convenient experiment to demon- 
strate these actions. V.A. K. 

Care and Sharpening of Farm Tools.—There should be several kinds 
of farm tools at hand, with files and whetstones and oils, both for lu- 
brication and for preservation. Let there be racks, if possible, for 
hanging tools. Have a chart or large picture, showing a model and 
practical tool rack for hanging, in order, different kinds of tools. 
Demonstrate the proper method, with strokes of files, position of 
whetstones, etc., of sharpening various kinds of farm tools. Demon- 
strate the proper methods of oiling and caring for different kinds of 
tools to prevent rusting. Tell of the value of preserving farm tools 
properly. S.G.G. 

Other good topics for commencement exercises are: Making Bor- 
deaux mixture; preparing self-boiled lime-sulphur; demonstrating 
spraying; determining the age of horses; mixing feeds; testing milk; 
keeping milk records; brooding chicks; culling hens; and judging 
poultry. 
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WHAT LATIN IS OF MOST WORTH? ” 


PEYTON JACOB ~ 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 


More definitely stated, the problem is: What vocabulary and syn- 
tax, what reading material, and what choice of emphasis among the 
several accepted values of Latin study, are of most worth to the high- 
school student, irrespective of subsequent work in the subject? 

The study of this problem is the outgrowth of a group undertaking, 
in which the present writer participated, under the direction of Prof. 
J. J. Didcoct, Professor of Secondary Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, to organize a course in high-school Latin which 
would be educationally sound. 


Early in the development of the project it became apparent to the 
writer that a complete reorganization was necessary before high- 
school Latin could be brought into harmony with present educational 
objectives. He undertook accordingly to determine and set forth the 
educational principles which should govern such a reorganization and 
to outline the general lines of procedure. The principles and methods 
arrived at will not be presented in the present paper, but will be re- 
ported in a subsequent discussion. 

To state the main point briefly, the only legitimate important pur- 
pose of high-school Latin seems to be to aid the pupil in his mastery of 
English. Acceptance of th:s objective would lead a school to adopt: 
(1) a scientifically selected body of Latin subject-matter material 
which has been evaluated by a quantitative study of its contribution 
to the English language; (2) a radical change in methods of presen- 
tation. The first point mentioned, the selection of the material, in- 
volves: (a) determining the Latin vocabulary which is of the most 
value for derivatives in English; (b) selecting, or constructing, Latin 
reading material which will utilize most fully this vocabulary and at 
the same time will also involve the points of Latin grammar most 
applicable to ordinary English grammatical usage. 

This paper deals in a preliminary way only with the first phase of 
these objectives—the determination of a Latin vocabulary of positive 
and known value to the mastery of English words which people com- 
monly use. The procedure is explained. The list itself, which the 
writer has in preparation, must await later publication. 
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The first step toward this reorganization of the vocabulary of school 
Latin is to utilize the scientifically determined Thorndike list of the 
English words which are most common in ordinary use. A check 
has accordingly been made of the words of Latin origin, direct or indi- . 
rect, that are found in Thorndike’s 10,000 commonest English words.! 
The Latin roots imbedded in these have been traced with the aid of 
Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary, 1911 edition. This task 
completed, the English words of common Latin origin have next been 
grouped under an alphabetical list of their Latin sources. Finally, 
utilizing the Thorndike ratings, an index number representing its im- 
portance for English has been assigned to each Latin word or word 
group thus listed as an etymological source. 

This index number, or weight, of a word has been computed by 
taking the sum of the weights assigned to the English words in Thorn- 
dike’s study.2. The following table will illustrate the method: 


ENGLISH 


LATIN WORD WEIGHT 


un-equal (ed) 
aequalis, aequalitas, aequalitatem equality 
aequitas, aequitatem *equity 8 
in-aequitas, iniquitas, iniquitatem *iniquity 7 
aequator equator 8 
ad-aequare, adequare, adequatus adequate 3 
(see valere) equivalent 6 


(aevi-tas), aetas, aetati- 


(aevi-ternus), aeternus, aeternalis 
aeternitas, aeternitatem *eternity 
(Words marked * came via an intermediate language.) 


EXPLANATION. The Thorndike list contains eight words derived 
from aequus. Their combined weight is 109. Equal comes directly 
from aequalis; equality comes from the accusative of aequalitas; 
equity, through the French, from the accusative of aequitas; iniquity 


*THORNDIKE, E. L.: The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1921. Pp. vi + 134. 

*For the method followed by Thorndike in paies the English words, con- 
sult the “Instructions for Using the Teacher’s Word Book,” pp. iii-vi. A full 
account of the methods used in selecting and weighting the words appears in the 
Teachers’ College Record for September, 1921, in an article entitled ““Word Knowl- 
edge in the Elementary School,” by E. L. Thorndike. It is sutiicient here to state 
that the weight of a word denotes mathematically its relative frequency of use. A 
word occurring among the 1,000 most frequent has a weight of 49 or over; words 
ranking from 9,191 to 10,000 have a weight of 3. 


gequalis equal 60 
*age 71 
*aged 19 
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was compounded in Latin before it reached English; unequal was 
formed, in English, with the English prefix, un-; equator comes di- 
rectly from aequator; adequate comes from adaequare, compounded 


of ad and aequare; equivalent involves aequus. The complete deriva- 
tion is given under valere. 


Aevum has four derivatives, with a total weight of 129. Interme- 
diate steps by which they reached their present form are indicated, 
as for aequus. + 


This method of evaluation takes into account not only the number 
of derivatives, but also their importance. It will be noted that aevum, 
with four derivatives, has a weight of 129; while aequus, with eight 
derivatives, has a weight of only 109. Other things being equal, 
aevum should occur more frequently in the school Latin lesson mate- 
rial and should be given more attention in word study. 

Absolute, minute accuracy is not claimed for the weightings. 
Thorndike dves not claim it for his list. Moreover, many Latin 
words have several derivatives that fall outside the 10,000 most fre- 
quent English words, which alone are considered in this investigation. 
Examples, for aequus, are equanimity, equation, equilibrium, equinox, 
equipollent, and equivocal. The weights of these have not been deter- 
mined, and cannot be until English usage is investigated far beyond 
the limits of the 10,000 most common words; but in any case they are 
small. Their inclusion would not alter very greatly the relative 
standing of the words. At any rate, this list is far more accurate 
than anything else we have at present. It probably represents the 
Latin words of most value for the high-school student,’ and should 
assist in the selection of such words for emphasis in any study of 
derivatives in English. For students with a more ambitious pro- 
gram, our list should assist toward selecting the reading material in 
high-school Latin which will connect most closely etymologically with 
their own vernacular.” 


*According to the approximation arrived at by the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet test, the vocabulary of the “average adult” is 11,700. 


*The writer is now engaged in comparing this list with the vocabulary of the 
high-school Latin classics customarily studied in American schools. 


, 
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“AN EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING ENGLISH IN CHINA 
BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


” HENRY LEE HARGROVE! 
Honan Provincial University, Kaifeng, Honan, China 


For seven years I have taught English in a government college in 
China. When I began, I knew no Chinese; the Chinese boys, no 
English. This brief article describes the procedure by which I got 
on and, roughly, the results. Incidentally, I prove Oliver Goldsmith 
an educational impostor, for I have done what he says could not be 
done. Recounting, in The Vicar of Wakefield, in the guise of a char- 
acter, what is supposed to be autobiographical material, he tells how, 
when he had gone to Holland to teach English, he failed, because he 
found that before he could teach the Dutchmen English it was neces- 
sary that they should first teach him Dutch. 

I used the direct method. It was hardly a choice of means, for 
there was no alternative. But it was remarkably successful. I never 
translated a word, because I could not if I had wanted to do so. 

My students were boys of from fourteen to eighteen, splendid fel- 
lows who had passed a series of examinations to get their much- 
coveted places. Hundreds were on the waiting list.. In addition to 
English, they were carrying heavy courses in the very difficult Chinese 
language, in science, in history, in mathematics, and in other subjects. 
Yet within two years they were fairly good in English. They could 
understand the English Bible, the Sketch Book, and the Tales from 
Shakespeare. They were able to converse with ease, using correct 
idiom and pronunciation. They could write good business letters and 
short themes, rarely making mistakes in spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation. There is an interesting psychological reason, by the way, 
why Chinese spell our words better than we do—but that’s another 
story. 

At first I eschewed all books and writing pads. I used oral Eng- 
lish entirely, questions and answers about simple objects at hand. 
Parts of the body and concrete actions were named, as well as items 


*During a leave of absence in America, Dr. Hargrove has commanded the 
friendship and respect of a good many of us who ordinarily are separated from 
him geographically by about the length of the earth’s diameter. e success of 
his method of teaching would seem to be evident from the careers of a number of 
Chinese students, now honor men in American universities, who received their 
start in English under him 


ii 
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in our surroundings. The students imitated or identified language 
by means of gestures and acts, as well as by speech. They responded 
at first mainly in concert, later by individuals. Even abstract ideas 
were often acted out. Never was a word translated. After I had 
hammered on this procedure for weeks, results were very evident. 

Next came the written word—no book yet, and no print. We used 
the board, script charts, and pens. 

After more weeks of patient and persistent work at writing what 
we first spoke, I finally placed the printed sentence alongside the writ- 
ten sentence. The transition was easily and naturally effected. After 
perhaps three months, primers were put into the students’ hands. 
The reading of print was very easy. 

This, then, is the direct method of instruction used by an American 
in a foreign land, in which he did not know the vernacular. That it 
is pedagogically sound I am certain from my results. 


REVIEWS 


‘ 


McDovuGatt, WILLIAM. Outline of Psychology. New York: Scribners, 1923. 
Pp. xii + 456. 


This volume, dedicated “to the honored memory of William James, great philos- 
opher, great psychologist, and great man,” is designed to introduce the student to 
psychology by “giving him at the outset of his studies a profitable line of approach, 
a fruitful way of thinking of psychological problems, and a terminology as little 
misleading as possible.” The author points out to the beginner two alternative 
routes: (1) that of mechanistic science, which he is informed is decidedly pre- 
ponderant at the present; and (2) that of the “science of mind,” which regards 
purposive striving as a fundamental category radically different from mechanical 
science. He classifies for the student various tendencies, and points out the lean- 
ings at different periods in their lives of certain psychologists of importance. Be- 
haviorism is referred to as a “most misshapen and beggarly dwarf”—a statement 
which recently called out a vigorous and caustic criticism of McDougall’s vitalism 
from a leading behaviorist. The author takes a strong stand for the second of 
the routes pointed out. ; 

Certain characteristics of behavior, “the action of some living thing,” are 
given—spontaneity of movement, persistence independent of the continuance of 
stimulation, variation in movements and cessation when they have brought about 
a particular kind of change in the situation, anticipatory adjustments to situa- 
tions, improvement in successive trials of repeated acts, purposiveness. We are 
teld that purposiveness is the essence of mental activity and the fundamental cat- 
egory of psychology, and that it is a total reaction of the organism, this latter be- 
ing one of the marks of difference between instincts and reflexes. Numerous 
illustrations of intelligent adaptation in instincts, reminding one of Hobhouse, are 
given from various lower forms; but to these is undoubtedly imputed too much 
explicit awareness of ends and means. The essence of instinctive activity, we are 
told, is the liberation and the direction of psycho-physical energy (p. 107). Motor 
mechanisms are themselves not instincts, but only the instruments of the instincts, 
and any instinct may use variously these different mechanisms; yet intelligence 
seems to vary inversely with the degree of specialization of the instincts (114). 
Instincts are to be defined in terms of results effected rather than in terms of bod- 
ily activities shown, which may vary. Except for a few additions, the list of 
instincts given are those discussed in the author’s Social Psychology, and the view 
of primary emotions there developed is still maintained. “Intelligence operates 
only and always in the service of the instinctive impulses to action” (93). Very 
little attention is given to nerve structures, and this impulsive urge of the instincts 
is dominant throughout the book. 

The réle of habit, we are informed, has been overdone, especially as a mechan- 
ical process; and the hormic theory of action (from the Greek horme, a vital 
impulse or urge to action) adopted by the author leads him to regard the “corre- 
lation of pleasure with success or with progress toward the end of action, and of 
displeasure with failure and thwarting of action,” as “an ultimate fact of mind, 
as ultimate as the gravitation of matter” (191). The limits of intelligence, “the 
capacity to improve upon native tendency in the light of past experience” (71), 
are not determined by laboratory experiments, though these experiments are ap- 
parently regarded as valuable contributions. Those who would minimize the 
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intelligence of animals are referred to the horses of Elberfeld; but here the author, 
who does not accept all that was claimed for these animals, adopts perceptual 
discrimination apparently as a criterion of intelligence. 

The treatment of the higher mental functions is not strikingly different from 
that found in the usual texts, which are by no means free from making use of 
spontaneous faculties wherever the usual association laws break down. McDou- 
gall frankly recognizes, however, the dependence of reasoning as well as of other 
higher mental processes on the drive of instinctive impulse. The middle term in 
reasoning is but a mediating belief with a particular degree of explicitness, and 
reasoning is thus closely connected with one’s system of beliefs and sentiments. 
The modification of the emotions into such dispositions as sentiments is funda- 
mental in the foundations of character. High native intelligence is capable of 
multiplying itself, as it were, by perfecting “the instruments through which it 
works—namely, the cognitive structure of the mind. Thus the cultivation of intel- 
ligence is the most profitable of all exercises” (379). 

The book is a vigorous, frank reaction by a high authority against certain 
mechanical tendencies in psychology—a reaction that is sure to stimulate our 
thinking and progess in psychology; but is the author not too ready to go to an 
opposite extreme in his assumption of a vitalism that in itself explains nothing, 
but only covers up the problem that is fundamental to the advance of psychology 
as a science? JOSEPH PETERSON. 


Josey, C. C. The Social Philosophy of Instinct. 
Pp. 274. 


This is a philosophical discussion of instinct, which is designed to combat the 
idea that instincts are forces. The view which traces the origin of instincts to the 
lives of ancestors is rejected, and is compared with the older views ascribing in- 
stincts to God or to another world.- “Granted that behavior must be interpreted 
in terms of experience, it must be in terms of the experience of the individual ex- 
isting here and now” (p. 69), is the extreme view that the author, somewhat 
unconvincingly and vaguely, defends. He not only negiects the effects of the 
structure of germinal inheritances carried over from the remote past, predispos- 
ing the individual to use the environment in certain rather definite ways, but in 
many instances he imputes views to modern psychologists that they do not hold in so 
pronounced a manner as alleged, and he fails to differentiate clearly between these 
views and those of older writers. This characteristic looseness of treatment is 
shown in the failure to supply dates to many of the important references. The 
unfruitfulness of the method and criticism is well illustrated in a dilemma to 
which the latter, we are told, may be reduced: “Either the behavior in the individ- 
ual is caused by the same conditions that aroused the behavior in his ancestors, 
or it is not. If it is caused by the same conditions, there is no need to make an 
appeal to phylogeny. If it is not caused by the same conditions, it is hard to 
understand how the behavior of remote ancestors under one set of conditions can 
be used as an explanation of the behavior of the individual under another set of 
conditions” (244). The method used can apply only to the vague handling of the 
data that the author adopts. Intelligence seems to be regarded as a force, despite 
the author’s objections to forces in social philosophy (see page 268). 


JOSEPH PETERSON. 


New York: Scribners, 1922. 
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PHILLIPS, CLAUDE A. Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. New 
York: Century Company, 1923. 


Some of the outstanding features of Dr. Phillips’ new book offer an interesting 
departure from the usual style of writing about elementary education. In treat- 
ing each subject of the elementary school, he first gives briefly the history of that 
particular subject in the curriculum. For this scheme of treatment he acknowl- 
edges, in his preface, his indebtedness to a suggestion from Prof. Samuel Chester 
Parker. Following the history, a method of teaching based on experimental study, 
on philosophical treatments, and on the author’s interpretations, is developed. 
The discussion is completed by directions for measuring the results in terms of 
standardized tests. This plan of treatment is followed consistently for all the 
elementary subjects. The book thus brings to the reader in simple style inter- 
pretations from the experimental work of W. S. Gray, Stone, and others in read- 
ing; of Horn and Tidyman in spelling; of Freeman and Thorndike in handwrit- 
ing; and of Stone, Monroe, Jessup and Coffman, and others in arithmetic. Long, 
detailed reports of these studies are avoided, and summaries of the findings of 
these scholars are substituted instead. The book should accomplish the major 
purpose of its author—that of bringing to the normal school student, and to the 
teacher who has even less professional training, a philosophy and a method based 
largely on the results of experimental study. For the same reason it should win 
the commendation of the scientific student of education. 

Because of the readers to whom the book is mainly addressed, it would seem 
that some of the directions for measuring the results of teaching should be more 
fully given, or that places should be pointed out to the student where more detailed 
directions can be found. It would be well also to tell the reader what uses can be 
made of the results of these measurements. The author seems here to assume 
more knowledge of standard tests on the part of his reader than he has required 
of him in other phases of the discussion. On the whole, the contribution of the 
book is that it codifies and simplifies materials which should be brought before 
every elementary teacher. As a textbook in normal schools and as a text preémi- 
nently suited for reading-circle adoption, it should enjoy a wide distribution. It 
reveals often the author’s knowledge of and experience with those for whom the 
book was written. SHELTON PHELPs. 


Brapsury, Ropert H. A First Book in Chemistry. New York: Appleton, 1922. 


Every teacher of chemistry asks three questions concerning a new text in the 
science: Is it substantial as to fundamentals? Is it modern, accurate, and inter- 
esting as to applications? Does it do its share in teaching the necessary mechan- 
ies of chemistry—formulas, equations, and problems? 

Professor Bradbury’s new text seems to satisfy in each of these particulars. 
It offers the fundamentals boldly; 9 pages on the determination of atomic 
weights, 9 on the periodic law, 12 on formulas and equations, 13 on solutions (in- 
cluding colloids), 13 on volumes of gases, and 17 on ionization, are not apologetic 
allotments of space. The language is direct—like a icacher talking; the calcu- 
lations are complete—like a teacher at the board. 

In the descriptive portions the newest applications find a prominent place. 
Professor Bradbury, however, has not become unduly excited over war-time chem- 
istry; he prefers rather the arts of peaceful industry. Especially good are the 
pages on liquid chlorine, glass and clay products, and iron and steel. Metallur- 
gical processes are clearly explained by word and illustration. 
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The text labors earnestly and effectively to assist in the teaching of valence, 
equation writing, and the various calculations. Review questions, placed after 
every chapter, then act as reminders that these things are still worth while. 
But there are exceptions to all rules; for after seventeen splendid pages on ioniza- 
tion, the subject is then banished seemingly without hope of readmission. If a 
single symbol of electrical charge is used in the remaining portion of the book, the 
reviewer failed to find it. To conceal the function of electrons in electroplating 
is an unnecessary “trade secret.” 

In common with most other chemistry texts, this volume scatters into a number 
of isolated pigeonholes certain closely related facts which together would make a 
most fascinating study-project. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is a prob- 
lem more vital than almost any other to our future agricultural, commercial, and 
military interests. Why should it not be treated as a whole, so outlined that its 
importance would force itself upon pupil and teacher? Instead, the preparation 
of pure nitrogen from liquid air is described on page 267, the direct synthesis of 
ammonia on page 275, ammonia from cyanamide on page 276, the are process on 
page 295, the manufacture of cyanamide on page 443, and ammonia from cyan- 
amide (again) on page 444. Likewise the “Society of Rustless Iron Alloys” 
grouped around page 571 must mourn one absent member, whose 15 per cent of 
silicon confines it to page 488. 

The print is made easy to study by the use of several type faces and many 
boxed tables. The numerous photographs of famous chemists lend a personal 
touch. The line drawings are of the utmost simplicity, which is proper; the 
many half-tones are obviously from quite modern photographs. The binding is a 
rich and pleasing color. The book, as a whole, should rank high in the list of 
successful chemistry texts. “A separate volume containing the laboratory work,” 
the preface informs us, “is in preparation.” H. A. Wess. 
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